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WRAP  UP  ON  THE  STEVEN  HENRY  CASE: 
FOUR  YEARS  LATER,  A  FINAL  VICTORY 


In  his  presidential  report  at  the  1979  NFB 
Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  Dr.  Jernigan 
announced  the  progress  and  conclusive  vic- 
tory which  would  soon  be  final  in  the  Steven 
Henry  case.  Although  the  settlement  nego- 
tiations took  several  months  longer  than 
expected,  the  precise  terms  have  now  been 
agreed  to,  and  Steven  Henry  is  at  last  at 
work.  This  is  a  great  victory  for  us  all,  and 
all  of  us  are  one  step  closer  to  equality  be- 
cause of  it.  Collectively,  we  have  once  again 
pooled  our  resources  and  won  for  a  blind 
person  the  right  to  hold  a  full-time  job;  this 
is  a  tribute  to  our  movement,  but  even 
more,  it  is  living  proof  of  our  love  for  each 
other  and  our  commitment  to  stand  and 
fight  together.  This  victory  is  also  a  tribute 
to  Steven  Henry,  for  it  is  never  easy  to  be 
on  the  front  lines  when  we  go  forth  to  com- 
bat discrimination. 

Recapping  the  case  briefly,  Steven  Henry 
took  a  job  with  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  January,  1974.  Initially  he  agreed 
to  be  assigned  as  a  part-time  flexible  em- 
ployee, working  20  hours  per  week,  but  the 
Postmaster  had  given  assurances  that  Steven 
would  have  a  full-time  position  when  some- 
thing better  became  available.  So  Henry 
hoped  for  the  best  and  took  the  job  on  the 
promise  that  advancement  and  a  more  chal- 
lenging opportunity  would  be  forthcoming. 
He  had  more  than  the  required  education 
and  skills,  but  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
blind  people,  Steven  had  never  been  given  a 
chance  to  prove  himself.  Yet,  his  academic 
record  was  excellent. 

The  job  which  Steven  was  given  was 
nothing  at  all  to  write  home  about.  His 
position  involved  answering  an  occasional 
telephone  call,  stuffing  envelopes  for  an- 


nual United  Way  drives,  typing  a  few  sten- 
cils, placing  mail  in  an  out-going  mail  bin, 
and  otherwise  doing  make-work  jobs.  Many 
times  he  was  told  to  save  some  work  in  case 
someone  came  into  the  office.  On  several 
occasions  Henry  requested  additional  work 
assignments,  but  every  time  he  was  met 
with  the  same  traditional  response,  "We 
know  of  nothing  here  you  can  really  do,  so 
just  be  happy  with  what  you  have."  This 
went  on  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years,  but  finally  (knowing  that  what  he 
was  being  told  by  Postal  Service  officials 
was  utterly  and  completely  wrong)  Steven 
decided  that  a  change  would  have  to  be 
made. 

Enter,  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  for  fighting  discrimination  often  re- 
quires collective  action.  Certainly  this  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  when  the  structure  you  are 
taking  on  is  a  bureaucracy  as  large  as  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Federation  was  well  suited 
to  the  task.  Upon  his  return  from  our  1976 
NFB  National  Convention  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Federationism 
and  the  will  to  fight  for  his  rights,  Henry 
filed  his  grievance  against  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice beginning  the  long  process  of  meetings, 
hearings,  negotiations,  and  delays,  which 
have  now  culminated  in  complete  and  total 
victory.  More  details  of  the  events  and  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  initial  grievance 
are  contained  in  the  Braille  Monitor  of 
August,  1977.  Along  the  way  we  also  found 
it  necessary  to  charge  the  Postal  Service 
with  "unfair  labor  practices,"  since  blatant 
reprisals  had  been  taken  against  Steven  for 
pursuing  his  grievance  through  legitimate 
and  established  channels  of  appeal.  To  re- 
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sist  these  reprisals,  formal  charges  were 
filed  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB),  and  in  June  of  1978  the 
Board  handed  down  its  ruling,  in  a  decision 
of  precedent  setting  value  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice was  ordered  to  cease  the  reprisals  against 
Henry.  Back  pay,  in  the  amount  of  several 
thousand  dollars  which  had  illegally  been 
withheld,  was  also  returned  to  Henry  by 
order  of  the  Labor  Board.  This  was  an  his- 
toric ruling  and  another  first  for  the  Feder- 
ation. A  full  account  of  this  portion  of  the 
Steven  Henry  case  is  contained  in  the  Braille 
Monitor  of  July,  1978.  But,  the  NLRB 
decision  was  only  part  of  what  had  to  be 
accomplished  to  achieve  an  ultimate  vic- 
tory. 

The  central  and  overriding  question  in 
this  case  (apart  from  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices which  were  ordered  to  be  stopped  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board)  was 
"can  a  blind  person  actually  perform  use- 
ful work  in  a  typical  installation  under  the 
control  and  operation  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service?"  To  us,  the  answer  seems 
obvious;  a  resounding  "yes"  is  our  reply. 
But  to  the  Postmaster  (Paul  Burke)  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Post  Office,  the  response  was  quite  defi- 
nitely in  the  negative.  They  weren't  even 
really  very  subtle  about  the  whole  matter,  it 
was  clear  (or  so  they  thought)  that  a  blind 
person  could  not  work  in  a  Post  Office, 
and  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
attitude  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  probably  a 
mistake  to  have  hired  Steven  at  the  Post 
Office  in  the  first  place,  and,  therefore, 
every  possible  tactic  was  used  to  try  to  con- 
vince him  to  leave.  Thus,  despite  Steven's 
capabilities,  he  was  assigned  the  most 
menial  jobs,  and  when  something  which 
nobody  else  wanted  was  not  available, 
Henry  was  left  to  sit  at  his  desk  and  wait 
for  the  world  to  pass  him  by. 
This  was  the  crux  of  the  grievance,  for  in 


our  quest  for  jobs  and  an  end  to  discrim- 
ination in  the  work  force,  we  are  not  just 
seeking  a  kind  of  token  recognition;  we  are 
actually  asserting  our  right  and  our  capacity 
to  work  and  to  be  productive.  Tokenism  is 
not  for  us,  and  it  was  not  for  Steven  Henry, 
thus  together  we  pushed  on.  Under  the 
terms  of  an  elaborate  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  employees  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  have  a  multi-stage  grievance 
procedure  available.  There  are  five  steps  in 
all;  Steven  Henry  lost  at  the  first  four  levels. 
But  the  final  stage  involves  binding  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  this  case  the  Postal  Service 
hierarchy  was  apparently  not  prepared  to 
defend  its  shabby  treatment  of  Steven  Henry 
before  a  federal  arbitrator.  For  one  thing, 
the  primary  basis  for  denying  Henry  any 
meaningful  employment  was  the  Postal 
Service's  assertion  that  "advancement  in 
the  Postal  Service  depended  on  the  ability 
to  read  print." 

This  position  and  the  discriminatory 
treatment  of  Henry  which  followed  from  it 
was  clearly  unsupportable.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  blind  people  work  in  professional 
and  clerical  positions  which  involve  regular 
and  routine  use  of  materials  prepared  in 
ordinary  ink  print.  But  the  Postal  Service 
had  to  be  convinced,  and  sometimes  it  takes 
rather  aggressive  action,  such  as  a  lawsuit 
(or  as  in  this  case  an  arbitration  proceed- 
ing), to  educate  folks.  In  the  final  analysis, 
though,  the  message  was  delivered  and  re- 
ceived; so  as  the  judgment  day  approached. 
Postal  authorities  were  somehow  more 
interested  in  talking  to  us  about  what  possi- 
bilities there  might  be  for  Steven  to  work  at 
more  than  a  token  job  in  the  Post  Office. 
My  what  a  marvelous  thing,  this  arbitra- 
tion, somehow  it  has  a  way  of  getting  folks 
to  pay  attention.  One  day  the  blind  are 
helpless,  but  the  next  day  (and  under  the 
threat  of  a  pending  order)  the  blind  might 
actually  be  regarded  as  competent. 
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The  settlement  which  has  now  been  final- 
ized recognizes  and  incorporates  the  con- 
cept that  blindness  does  not  bar  one  from 
competing  on  terms  of  equality  in  the  work 
force  even  where  printed  material  is  con- 
cerned. The  outcome  should  have  nation- 
wide implications  for  recruitment,  training, 
and  promotional  opportunities  for  blind 
people  to  work  in  the  Postal  Service,  and 
beyond  this  the  decision  may  be  used  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  greatly  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  blind,  both 
federally  and  in  the  private  sector.  Here  are 
the  specific  terms: 

1.  Henry  will  be  appointed  to  the  Level 
4  position  of  Clerk-Typist  which  will  pay 
him  $17,353  annually;  he  will  also  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  all  standard  Postal  Service 
fringe  benefits. 

2.  Henry  will  be  appointed  a  "full-time" 
"regular"  employee  of  the  Postal  Service; 
his  "special"  status  conferred  by  reason  of 
his  blindness  is  forever  gone. 

3.  The  Postal  Service  has  expressly  agreed 
to  secure  the  use  of  "such  devices  as  recom- 
mended and  determined  necessary  as  rea- 
sonable accommodations"  for  Henry  to 
perform  his  duties. 

4.  Henry  will  be  allowed  the  additional 
training  time  of  ninety  (90)  days  to  become 
fully  acclimated  to  his  new  job;  this  period 
is  expressly  recognized  to  not  be  a  proba- 
tionary period. 

5.  Significantly,  the  Postal  Service  has 
also  agreed  to  secure  the  use  of  all  devices 
as  reasonable  accommodations  which  may 
be  necessary  for  Henry  to  perform  the 
Level  5  job  of  clerk  stenographer,  when  he 
becomes  eligible  to  bid  for  that  slot. 

6.  The  final  term  of  the  agreement  (al- 
though not  appearing  expressly  therein)  is 
that  the  Postal  Service  will  voluntarily  pay 


attorney's  fees  in  the  amount  of  $500.  This 
does  not  even  begin  to  approximate  the 
substantial  legal  fees  which  we  paid  in 
order  to  achieve  this  victory,  but  (together 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  agreement) 
the  payment  represents  a  degree  of  admis- 
sion by  the  Postal  Service  that  their  actions 
were  truly  wrong. 

Thus  we  have  won  a  clear  and  unmistak- 
able victory  in  the  Steven  Henry  case.  The 
battle  was  long  (over  four  years),  yet  con- 
sistently we  had  to  maintain  a  strong  posi- 
tion as  we  faced  every  conceivable  maneu- 
ver, evasion,  and  delay.  But  the  strength  of 
our  movement  is  that  we  are  equipped  to 
meet  these  tactics  head  on  and  to  fight  as 
we  must  with  faith  and  the  conviction  that 
justice  will  be  with  us  in  the  end.  To  be 
sure,  our  battles  against  discrimination  re- 
quire courage  and  commitment  by  each  and 
every  Federationist,  and  we  must  never 
forget  that  our  collective  strength  is  our 
most  important  resource.  Whether  the  situ- 
ation involves  the  right  of  a  blind  person  to 
a  job,  an  education,  independent  travel 
without  unreasonable  restriction,  or  the 
denial  of  some  other  basic  right  enjoyed  by 
all  other  citizens,  no  matter  what,  we  must 
always  be  vigilant  as  a  movement,  and  we 
must  maintain  our  capacity  to  defend  one 
another.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Federationism 
in  action;  the  Steven  Henry  case  has  taught 
us  once  again  what  it  means  to  have  love 
for  each  other  and  to  feel  deeply  the  pain  of 
discrimination.  But  collectively,  as  we  have 
now  demonstrated  repeatedly  and  beyond 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  have  the  power 
and  the  strength  to  achieve  the  status  of 
equality.  Above  all,  this  is  the  business  of 
the  Federation,  this  is  why  we  give  of  our 
time,  our  energy,  and  our  money.  It  is  why 
we  are  proud  to  walk  together,  and  it  is  why 
we  are  proud  to  stand  and  fight. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REAFFIRMED  IN  THE  HOUSTON 

LIGHTHOUSE  CASE  AS  CINCINNATI  AIDED  BY  NAC  CONTINUES  TO 

FIGHT  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 


In  the  December,  1979  issue  of  the  Braille 
Monitor  vje  reported  the  "Twin  Victories" 
achieved  when  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  (NLRB)  handed  down  its  back- 
to-back  rulings  in  collective  bargaining 
cases  involving  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  Houston.  But  the  newly  won  rights 
for  blind  workers,  which  are  unquestion- 
ably affirmed  by  both  of  these  decisions, 
remain  as  of  yet  matters  of  contest  and  con- 
troversy while  the  administrative  and  legal 
processes  grind  along.  Here  is  a  brief  recap 
of  the  status  of  things  at  the  point  where  we 
last  left  them  in  December. 

On  June  7,  1978,  the  shop  workers  at  the 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  made 
history  when  they  voted  44  to  35  to  be  rep- 
resented by  Truck  Drivers,  Chauffeurs, 
and  Helpers  Local  Union  No.  100  affiliated 
with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  This  was  a  great  day,  not  only 
for  the  blind  of  Cincinnati,  but  a  banner 
day  for  the  blind  in  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try. Finally  we  had  done  it — a  group  of 
shop  workers  had  stood  together  in  the  face 
of  false  promises  from  management  along 
with  all  sorts  of  threats,  intimidations,  and 
attempts  to  buy  them  off.  But  in  reality,  al- 
though many  of  us  didn't  realize  it  at  the 
time,  this  was  only  the  beginning  step.  You 
see,  we  are  actually  quite  new  at  this  busi- 
ness of  collective  bargaining,  so  many  of  us 
naively  believed  that  once  the  Board  had 
ruled  and  the  workers  had  upheld  the  union, 
the  next  thing  would  be  meetings  across  the 
bargaining  table,  and  we  were  sure  that  the 
first  contract  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
Ah,  yes,  what  babes  in  the  woods  we  were, 
but  through  first-hand  experience  we  now 


know  the  facts  and  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
deal  with  them  at  any  time. 

As  the  events  have  now  transpired  in 
Cincinnati,  they  fit  the  typical  scenario 
which  will  inevitably  run  its  course  as  any 
employer  attempts  to  avoid  the  outcome  of 
a  union  representation  decision.  First  the 
Association  ignored  the  official  certifica- 
tion of  the  Teamsters  as  the  recognized  col- 
lective bargaining  unit  and  literally  failed  to 
respond  when  invited  by  the  Teamsters  to 
commence  contract  negotiations.  This  was 
a  predictable  move,  and  it  was  also  predict- 
able that  the  case  would  then  go  back  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  prose- 
cution of  unfair  labor  practice  charges, 
since  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  an  employer  is  not  really  allowed  to 
ignore  forever  the  results  of  a  union  repre- 
sentation election.  Although  we  felt  quite 
confident  that  the  Board  would  (in  con- 
sidering the  unfair  labor  practice  charges) 
reaffirm  the  position  it  had  taken  when  it 
originally  ordered  the  election  in  the  case  of 
the  Cincinnati  Association,  there  was  always 
the  possibility  that  attitudes  might  change 
and  new  evidence  would  come  to  light 
which  would  somehow  reverse  the  earlier 
decision.  Thus  it  was  with  hope  and  en- 
couragement that  we  greeted  the  order  of 
the  NLRB  which  came  down  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1979,  directing  the  Cincinnati  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  to  "cease  and  desist" 
from  committing  unfair  labor  practices  by 
refusing  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining. 

Meanwhile,  following  on  the  heels  of  the 
Cincinnati  case,  the  workers  at  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind  of  Houston  also  initi- 
ated demands  for  the  establishment  of  a 
collective  bargaining  unit  to  act  on  their 
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behalf.  In  all  respects,  except  for  a  few 
important  technical  details,  the  Houston 
case  is  virtually  identical  to  the  one  in  Cin- 
cinnati. One  significant  difference,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  regional  NLRB  director  in 
Houston  recognized  the  Chicago  Lighthouse 
and  Cincinnati  cases  as  precedent  setting 
and  acted  on  his  own  initiative  by  ordering 
Lighthouse  management  to  permit  the 
actual  representation  election.  The  Light- 
house was  plainly  out-gunned,  so,  seizing 
the  only  option  available  to  it,  the  Light- 
house management  filed  an  appeal  which 
they  knew  would  inevitably  result  in  trans- 
ferring the  case  to  the  national  Board  in 
Washington,  further  postponing  the  time 
when  they  would  be  obligated  to  bargain 
with  the  labor  union.  Again,  the  months 
went  by,  and  the  lawyers  prepared  their 
briefs.  There  was,  of  course,  hope  that  the 
decision  in  Houston  would  parallel  the 
earlier  one  which  had  ordered  an  election  in 
Cincinnati,  but  there  was  no  assurance  that 
the  Board,  upon  its  rethinking  and  reevalu- 
ation  of  the  entire  matter  of  union  repre- 
sentation in  sheltered  workshops,  would 
not  arrive  at  an  entirely  different  position. 
Then,  on  September  18,  we  got  the  word — 
the  ballots  (which  had  been  impounded 
pending  the  Board's  determination)  were  to 
be  counted  in  Houston  and  the  regional 
NLRB  director  was  empowered  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  the  election.  Six 
days  later,  on  September  24,  the  tally  was 
released,  and  once  more  the  union  (again  it 
was  the  Teamsters)  had  emerged  victorious, 
so  we  were  off  and  running  with  the  second 
unionized  workshop  in  this  country.  So  this 
is  where  matters  stood  at  the  time  we  last 
reported  them. 

By  now,  having  the  experience  of  Cincin- 
nati under  our  belts,  the  response  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston  to  the 
NLRB's  September  18th  order  should  hardly 
be  a  matter  of  speculation.  Again,  in  Hous- 


ton, as  in  Cincinnati,  the  union  was  certi- 
fied pursuant  to  the  results  of  the  election, 
but  when  the  request  came  to  initiate  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  Lighthouse  first  was 
silent  then  openly,  and  in  writing,  refused 
to  join  in  good  faith  with  the  union  in 
negotiating  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the 
workers.  This  failure  to  bargain  is,  as  we 
have  learned  from  the  Cincinnati  case,  a 
violation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  thus  the  Houston  case  was  back 
before  the  NLRB  in  the  form  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  for  refusal  to  recognize 
a  duly  certified  and  properly  elected  collec- 
tive bargaining  unit.  The  Board  has  now 
ruled;  the  earlier  decision  (the  one  to  order 
an  election  and  establish  a  collective  bar- 
gaining unit)  is  fully  and  completely  unheld. 
There  are  no  equivocations  or  qualifica- 
tions, the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of 
Houston  is  the  second  sheltered  workshop 
to  win  the  distinctive  honor  of  having  its 
business  conduct  officially  cited  as  being  in 
violation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Reprinted  below  is  a  portion  of  the 
official  decision  and  order  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  followed  by  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Houston  Post. 


Findings  of  Fact 

L  The  Business  of  Respondent 

Respondent  (Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
of  Houston)  is,  and  has  been  at  all  mate- 
rial times  herein,  a  nonprofit  Texas  cor- 
poration with  its  principal  office  and 
place  of  business  in  Houston,  Texas, 
where  it  maintains  and  operates  various 
manufacturing  facilities,  utilizing  therein 
sight-impaired  employees. 

During  the  past  12  months,  a  represen- 
tative period.  Respondent,  in  the  course 
and  conduct  of  its  business  as  described 
above,  sold  goods  and  supplies  valued  in 
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excess  of  $50,000  directly  from  its  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  facility  to  points  located  out- 
side the  State  of  Texas.  Respondent  also 
received  gross  revenues  in  excess  of  $4 
million  from  sales  of  such  products  as 
"Skilcraft"  felt-tip  pens,  disinfectant, 
and  detergent,  mostly  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

We  find,  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing, 
that  Respondent  is,  and  has  been  at  all 
times  material  herein,  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  Section  2(6)  and  (7)  of  the  Act,  and 
that  it  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  the 
Act  to  assert  jurisdiction  herein. 


II.  The  Labor  Organization  Involved 

General  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers  Local  Union  No.  968,  affiliated 
with  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers  of  America,  is  a  labor  orga- 
nization within  the  meaning  of  Section 
2(5)  of  the  Act. 

III.  The  Unfair  Labor  Practices 
A.   The  Representation  Proceeding 

I.  The  unit 
The  following  employees  of  Respon- 
dent constitute  a  unit  appropriate  for 
collective-bargaining  purposes  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  9(b)  of  the  Act: 

All  production  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees employed  by  the  Respondent 
in  the  Industrial  Division  workshop  of 
its  Houston,  Texas,  facility,  excluding 
all  other  employees,  employees  in 
workshop  B,  office  clerical  employees, 
professional  employees,  technical  em- 
ployees, guards  and  supervisors  as 
defined  in  the  Act. 


2.  The  certification 
On  January  5,  1979,  a  majority  of  the 
employees  of  Respondent  in  said  unit,  in 
a  secret-ballot  election  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regional  Director 
for  Region  23  designated  the  Union  as 
their  representative  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  with  Respondent. 
The  Union  was  certified  as  the  collective- 
bargaining  representative  of  the  employ- 
ees in  said  unit  on  October  19,  1979,  and 
the  Union  continues  to  be  such  exclusive 
representative  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  Act. 

B .   The  Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Commencing  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 8,  1979,  and  at  all  times  thereafter, 
the  Union  has  requested  Respondent  to 
bargain  collectively  with  it  as  the  exclu- 
sive collective-bargaining  representative 
of  all  the  employees  in  the  above-de- 
scribed unit.  Commencing  on  or  about 
November  21 ,  1979,  and  continuing  at  all 
times  thereafter  to  date.  Respondent  has: 

(1)  refused  to  recognize  the  Union  as  the 
exclusive  representative  for  collective 
bargaining  of  all  employees  in  said  unit; 

(2)  refused  to  bargain  with  the  Union 
over  wages,  hours,  working  conditions, 
and  conditions  of  employment;  and  (3) 
refused  the  Union's  request  for  the 
names,  dates  of  hire,  job  classifications, 
rates  of  pay,  overtime  policy,  insurance 
coverage,  paid  holidays,  established  and/ 
or  posted  work  rules,  and  any  other 
benefits  enjoyed  by  employees  in  the  unit. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  Respondcnl 
has,  since  November  21,  1979,  and  at  all 
times  thereafter,  refused  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  Union  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  employees  in  the 
appropriate  unit,  and  that,  by  such  re- 
fusal, Respondent  has  engaged  in  and  is 
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engaging  in  unfair  labor  practices  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  8(a)(5)  and  (1)  of 
the  Act. 


IV.  The  Effect  of  the  Unfair 
Labor  Practices  Upon  Commerce 

The  activities  of  Respondent  set  forth 
in  section  III,  above,  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  its  operations  described  in 
section  I,  above,  have  a  close,  intimate, 
and  substantial  relationship  to  trade, 
traffic,  and  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  tend  to  lead  to  labor  disputes 
burdening  and  obstructing  commerce 
and  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

V.  The  Remedy 

Having  found  that  Respondent  has 
engaged  in  and  is  engaging  in  unfair 
labor  practices  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  8(a)(5)  and  (1)  of  the  Act,  we 
shall  order  that  it  cease  and  desist  there- 
from, and,  upon  request,  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  Union  as  the  exclusive 
representative  of  all  employees  in  the  ap- 
propriate unit,  and,  if  an  understanding 
is  reached,  embody  such  understanding 
in  a  signed  agreement.  We  shall  also 
order  that  Respondent,  upon  request, 
shall  furnish  to  the  Union  the  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  unit  employees  which 
it  requested  by  letter  dated  November  8, 
1979. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  employees 
in  the  appropriate  unit  will  be  accorded 
the  services  of  their  selected  bargaining 
agent  for  the  period  provided  by  law,  we 
shall  construe  the  initial  period  of  certifi- 
cation as  beginning  on  the  date  Respon- 
dent commences  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  the  Union  as  the  recognized  bar- 
gaining representative  in  the  appropriate 
unit. 


From  The  Houston  Posf/Thurs.,  May  1.1980 

Lighthouse  vows  not 
to  recognize  Teamsters 

By  ERNA  SMITH,  Post  Reporter 

Lighthouse  of  Houston  officials 
Wednesday  vowed  to  defy  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ruling  ordering 
them  to  recognize  a  Teamsters  local  as 
the  bargaining  agent  of  its  blind  workers. 

Lighthouse  workers  voted  in  January 
1979  to  join  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  Local  968.  The  elec- 
tion was  validated  by  the  NLRB  regional 
office  here  in  Houston  last  September. 

On  Tuesday,  the  NLRB  in  Washington 
ordered  the  agency  to  begin  bargaining 
with  the  Teamsters. 

Lighthouse  officials  said  the  agency 
will  not  obey  the  NLRB  ruling  because 
the  workers  are  not  employees  within  the 
meaning  of  the  labor  relations  act,  but 
"clients"  to  be  rehabilitated. 

"We  obviously  are  going  to  continue 
litigation,"  said  Gibson  M.  DuTerroil, 
Lighthouse  president.  "I  don't  think 
there's  any  question  there." 

Louis  Baldovin,  regional  NLRB  direc- 
tor, said  if  the  Lighthouse  refuses  to  bar- 
gain with  the  Teamsters  his  agency  will 
seek  a  court  order  to  enforce  its  decision. 

"Either  the  employer  complies  with 
the  board  order  and  sits  down  and  bar- 
gains with  the  union  or  if  they  refuse  to 
do  so,  the  board  order  is  not  self-enforc- 
ing and  we  will  file  with  the  5th  (U.S.) 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  petition  to 
enforce  the  board's  order,"  he  said. 

The  NLRB  ruling  does  not  address  the 
workers  versus  "clients"  issue,  DuTerroil 
argued,  noting  a  similar  union  move  by 
Cincinnati's  blind  workers  is  pending  in 
the  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"It  seems  to  me  these  people  look  hke 
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workers,  are  paid  like  workers,  get  sick 
leave  like  workers  and  get  reprimanded 
like  workers,"  said  Glen  Crosby,  Texas 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

"And,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  origi- 
nal hearings  a  year  ago,  you  may  call 
these  people  clients  all  you  want.  But 
many  of  them  have  been  rehabilitating 
for  20  and  30  years.  How  long  does  it 
take  to  rehabilitate  one?" 

Between  60-70  workers  in  the  Light- 
house's industrial  division  are  affected 
by  the  order,  officials  said. 


Returning  to  events  which  are  yet  unfold- 
ing in  the  case  of  Cincinnati,  the  matter  is 
now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  6th  Circuit.  To  use  the  legal  termi- 
nology, the  case  is  formally  styled:  Cin- 
cinnati Association  for  the  Blind,  Petitioner 
V.  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Re- 
spondent, Case  No.  79-1522. 

It  will  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  title 
of  this  case  reflects  the  fact  that  the  Cincin- 
nati Association  for  the  Blind  is  now  com- 
pelled to  contest  a  final  and  binding  ruling 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Board 
does  not  take  kindly  to  having  employers 
ignore  the  orders  which  the  law  empowers 
it  to  issue.  Thus,  the  next  phase  of  the 
traditional  scenario  (the  federal  court  ap- 
peal process)  is  fully  underway.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  from  the  days  when  col- 
lective bargaining  was  a  dream  and  the  plan 
in  our  resolutions  and  speeches  in  the 
movement.  Over  the  many  years,  and  de- 
spite the  attempts  to  divert  or  even  to  sub- 
vert us,  we  have  continued  to  keep  the  faith 
and  we  continue  to  fight  on  toward  what 
we  know  will  be  eventual  victory. 

At  this  point  the  Federation  is  officially 
designated  as  "Amicus  Curiae"  (friend  of 


the  court)  in  the  proceeding  now  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  and  as  this  issue  of 
the  Monitor  goes  to  press,  our  attorneys 
are  preparing  to  file  a  detailed  brief  sup- 
porting the  position  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Representing  the  other 
side,  briefs  have  already  been  filed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  peti- 
tioner, and  its  supporters,  one  of  which  is 
none  other  than  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind  and 
Visually  Handicapped  (NAC).  It  should 
not  come  as  any  shock  that  NAC  would  so 
align  itself  with  the  most  repressive  ele- 
ments of  the  workshop  and  agency  estab- 
lishment, for  NAC  itself  is  a  child  of  these 
agencies,  and  NAC's  every  move  is  designed 
to  protect  and  insulate  them  from  the  legiti- 
mate expression  of  blind  consumer  demand. 
NAC  is  touted  as  a  force  for  progress  and 
quality  service  to  the  blind  yet  NAC's  every 
action,  and  indeed,  the  origin  of  NAC's 
existence  itself,  proves  the  complete  and 
utter  falseness  of  these  assertions. 

By  this  time  there  should  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ever-growing  body  of  evidence  to 
show  how  NAC  has  been  forged  as  a  tool 
and  used  as  a  weapon  to  promote  continued 
and  further  subjugation  of  the  blind.  All 
NAC's  statements  and  protestations  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  NAC  phi- 
losophy smacks  of  medieval  custodialism 
wherein  the  blind  were  regarded  as  irre- 
sponsible fools  and  inferiors  while  being 
led  about  as  helpless  unfortunates  and 
paraded  as  public  spectacles.  To  be  sure  the 
NAC  philosophy  is  well  dressed  up  in  the 
garb  of  modern  and  more  genteel  terminol- 
ogy, but  even  so,  the  principal  tenets  of  the 
disaster  concept  of  blindness  are  inescap- 
ably apparent  as  a  natural  and  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  NAC's  every  word  and  deed. 

But,  why  not  let  NAC  present  its  own 
philosophy?  Yes,  indeed,  why  not?  Here, 
in  their  own  words,  is  the  summary  of 
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NAC's  argument  against  union  organizing 
in  sheltered  workshops,  quoted  directly 
from  the  pages  of  the  NAC  brief  filed  on 
February  22,  1980  in  support  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Association  for  the  Blind: 

Union  objectives  in  collective  bargain- 
ing are  essentially  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum compensation  and  economic  ad- 
vantage for  the  worker.  Such  pressure  in 
collective  bargaining  can  be  applied  to  a 
private  employer  because  the  private 
employer  has  the  ability  to  raise  prices  to 
incorporate  concessions  made  under  the 
pressure  of  union  bargaining.  The  shel- 
tered workshop  does  not  operate  for 
profit.  It  obtains  contract  work  for  its 
handicapped  clients  because  the  level  of 
compensation  paid  to  its  workers  of  lim- 
ited, and  often  minimal,  productivity 
often  enables  it  to  obtain  such  contracts. 
If  collective  bargaining  were  to  impose 
on  the  sheltered  workshops  a  scale  of 
compensation  which  renders  them  un- 
able to  produce  goods  or  services  at  a 
price  competitive  with  the  offerings  of 
private  employers  who  employ  workers 
of  normal  productivity,  then  there  will  be 
no  means  whereby  the  work  programs  of 
sheltered  workshops  can  be  continued. 
This  factor  is  recognized  by  law  in  the 
certificates  granted  to  sheltered  work- 
shops under  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  To  allow  collective 
bargaining  by  unions  against  workshop 
employers  would  be  to  allow  the  threat 
of  extinction  by  economic  pressure  to  be 
imposed  on  a  philanthropic  function  the 
only  objective  of  which  is  to  aid  the  hand- 
icapped whom  they  serve.  It  would  be  to 
substitute  the  pressure  of  a  union,  which 
is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  increase  mem- 
bership and  income  from  dues,  for  the 
solicitude  of  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion whose  objective  at  all  times  is  to 
maximize  the  productivity  and  income  of 


the  handicapped  person.  To  the  extent 
that  the  operations  of  a  sheltered  work- 
shop should  produce  revenues  above 
costs,  such  excess  revenues  are  applied 
solely  to  extend  benefits  to  those  served 
by  the  philanthropic  organization;  there 
is  no  profit  motive  served  at  any  time. 

The  decision  of  the  NRLB  in  Goodwill 
Industries  of  Southern  California,  231 
NLRB  No.  49  (1977)  recognizes  what  is 
stated  above;  the  decision  below  in  the 
instant  case  disregards  it. 

NFB's  support  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  is  entirely  consistent  with  its  view- 
point that  shehered  workshops  should  be 
phased  out  and  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  placed  in  private  industry. 
What  is  not  put  forward  by  the  NFB  is  a 
means  whereby  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  person  can  readily  become 
employable  in  private  industry.  The  ex- 
perience of  centuries  discloses  that  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied by  private  industry  and  that  there 
is  at  all  times  a  need  for  the  support  and 
assistance  of  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. NFB's  support  of  the  decision 
below  serves  its  objective  of  terminating 
the  existence  of  sheltered  workshops.  It 
is  submitted,  however,  that  the  decision 
below  is  erroneous  in  equating  philan- 
thropically-operated  places  of  employ- 
ment with  private  industry,  and  in  ignor- 
ing that  the  imposition  of  wage  bargaining 
in  sheltered  workshops  will  tend  to  de- 
stroy their  existence  and  to  leave  stranded 
the  many  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
persons  who  derive  the  following  from 
the  sheltered  workshop— 1)  earnings  for 
persons  of  limited  economic  capability, 
2)  the  possibility  of  improving  work 
skills  to  the  level  of  entry  into  private 
industry  and  3)  the  psychological  bene- 
fits obtained  from  a  disabled  person's 
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participation  in  a  work  setting  with  his 
peers. 

So,  there  you  have  it,  and  straight  from 
the  professionals  and  their  attorneys  who 
officially  represent  the  views  of  NAC.  Do 
you  think  they  would  like  to  take  it  all  back 
or  somehow  offer  apologies  for  their  views? 
They  can't  do  it,  their  views  are  plain  for  all 
to  read,  and  they  are  on  the  public  record. 
According  to  NAC,  "the  experience  of 
centuries"  tells  us  that  the  blind  can  never 
be  equal  to  others  for  it  "discloses,"  pre- 
sumably without  equivocation  or  reserva- 
tion, "that  the  needs  of  the  handicapped" 
(note  that  it  is  not  just  some  of  the  handi- 
capped, but  all  of  the  handicapped)  "can- 
not be  satisfied  by  private  industry  ..." 
My,  what  a  statement,  and  with  such  arro- 
gant finality  and  certainty  at  that.  Accord- 
ing to  NAC  it  is  not  really  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation— the  blind  (presumably  as  a  class 
among  the  handicapped)  are  actually  and 
irrevocably  inferior,  and  we  must  never 
expect  to  compete  truly  on  terms  of  equality 
in  the  private  labor  force.  Furthermore,  the 
NAC  statement  continues  by  asserting  that 
"there  is  at  all  times  the  need  for  the  sup- 
port and  assistance  of  philanthropic  organ- 
izations." Goodness,  what  a  completely 
custodial  view  of  our  present  status  and 
future  prospects;  the  blind  are  on  the  one 
hand  inferior,  they  can't  cut  it  on  equal 
terms  in  competitive  employment,  but  then 
to  top  it  off,  the  poor  devils  are  also  depen- 
dent, for  they  can  never  break  loose  from  a 
system  of  charities  especially  constructed 
and  designed  to  look  after  them. 

Note,  too,  the  justification  for  all  of  this 
by  means  of  the  presumption  that  the  blind 
will  inevitably  belong  to  a  class  which  can 
only  be  labeled  as  incompetents.  Describing 
the  marketing  capacity  of  sheltered  work- 
shops, the  NAC  brief  states:  "It  (referring 
to  the  sheltered  workshop)  obtains  contract 


work  for  its  handicapped  clients  because 
the  level  of  compensation  paid  to  its  workers 
of  limited,  and  often  minimal,  productivity 
often  enables  it  to  obtain  such  contracts." 
Now,  one  might  begin  by  disputing  this 
statement  on  purely  factual  grounds  (for 
example,  by  pointing  out  that  roughly  5,000 
of  these  limited  and  minimally  productive 
blind  workers  produced  goods  and  services 
worth  $127,267,416  in  the  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  system  alone  last  year), 
but  also,  if  you  think  about  it  for  just  a 
little  while,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  very 
complimentary  comment.  What  seems  to 
be  stated  clearly  (or  at  the  very  least,  it  is 
very  strongly  implied)  is  the  notion  that 
contracts  are  awarded  to  sheltered  work- 
shops not  because  of  the  quaUty  of  the 
work  they  do  or  the  efficiency  by  which 
they  do  it,  but  solely  because  the  prices  are 
the  cheapest.  In  other  words,  this  is  the  old 
myth  which  argues  that  if  you  are  trying  to 
sell  work  done  by  the  blind,  give  the  cheap- 
est rate  possible,  for  that's  the  only  way 
you  will  ever  get  the  contract.  After  all,  the 
NAC  philosophy  seems  to  go,  who  would 
ever  want  to  pay  top  dollar  (not  to  mention 
even  a  fair-market  price)  for  work  which  is 
done  by  the  blind? 

There  are  many  other  assertions  and  in- 
nuendos  which  one  might  choose  to  discuss 
in  this  and  other  statements  contained  in 
the  NAC  brief — for  example,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  balance  sheets  of  several  agencies 
and  workshops  would  cast  serious  doubt  on 
their  status  as  nonprofit,  charitable,  or 
philanthropic  institutions — but  probably 
the  most  laughable  (but  in  many  ways  not 
very  funny)  assertion  is  that  contained  in 
NAC's  third  and  final  purpose  of  a  work- 
shop— "the  psychological  benefits  obtained 
from  a  disabled  person's  participation  in  a 
work  setting  with  his  peers."  It  is  admitted 
that  there  may  be  a  few  side  benefits  to 
going  forth  every  day  from  one's  home  and 
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working  to  produce  some  useful  product, 

but  honestly,  NAC,  there  are  limits  as  to 
the  amount  of  sophistry  we  are  reasonably 
willing  to  swallow.  Indeed,  what  kind  of 
psychological  uplift  is  there  in  being  denied 
the  benefits  of  at  least  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum wage  while  being  forced  to  compete 
with  employees  in  the  private  sector  who 
work  under  union  scale.  Working  regularly 
in  this  manner  while  being  told  in  many 
ways  that  you  are  regarded  as  generally 
inferior  is  really  not  psychologically  uplift- 
ing, no  matter  how  congenial  your  col- 
leagues on  the  assembly  line  might  actually 
be. 

And  so  it  goes  with  the  NAC  brief  and 
the  philosophy  it  presents  while  making 
several  falacious  arguments  in  its  desperate 
attempt  to  support  the  Cincinnati  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  against  the  blind.  Yes, 
this  is  just  the  way  it  has  always  been  with 
NAC.  Never  mind  all  of  NAC's  talk  of 
consumerism,  never  mind  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  workers  at  the  Cincinnati 
Association  voted  that  they  wanted  to  be 


represented  by  a  labor  union,  none  of  this 
matters  at  all  to  NAC,  for  consumerism  is 
a  nice  thing  to  talk  about,  but  (as  a  NACster 
himself  might  have  put  it)  "Let's  not  let  it 
get  out  of  hand."  Apparently  consumerism 
is  all  right,  according  to  NAC,  as  long  as 
the  consumers  don't  want  to  change  any- 
thing. 

But  through  the  Federation,  we  know 
first-hand  the  real  meaning  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  legitimate  consumer  involvement. 
The  future  is  ours;  this  is  the  inescapably 
positive  message  of  the  cases  in  Houston 
and  Cincinnati.  To  be  sure  there  are  chal- 
lenges before  us,  yet  we  have  the  strength 
and  the  will  to  meet  them  all.  Today  we 
stand  ever  closer  to  the  time  when  represen- 
tation of  workers  by  means  of  organized 
labor  will  be  as  commonplace  in  the  shel- 
tered workshops  as  it  is  now  in  competitive 
industry.  This  has  been  our  goal  through- 
out the  decades  of  the  existence  of  our 
movement,  and  we  are  keeping  the  faith  by 
bringing  it  about. 
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UPDATE  ON  MINIMUM  WAGE:  A  REPORT  AND  TESTIMONY 

FROM  THE  LATEST  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS, 

AND  THERE'S  MORE  IN  THE  WORKS 


In  Congressional  hearings  which  began 
on  May  14,  1980,  the  subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  launched  what  is  likely  to 
be  a  full-scale  and  sweeping  review  of  the 
sheltered  workshop  system  as  we  now  know 
it  in  this  country.  Officially  described  as  an 
"over-sight"  hearing,  the  probe  was  sparked 
primarily  by  continued  protest  from  blind 
workers  that  the  wages  in  the  sheltered 
shops  are  too  low  to  maintain  even  a  mini- 
mal standard  of  living.  The  basis  for  these 
complaints  comes  from  our  own  experience 
as  blind  people,  but  our  position  is  given 
weight  by  a  study  released  last  year  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  which  reported 
that,  during  1976,  more  than  half  of  the 
blind  persons  who  worked  in  sheltered 
workshops  earned  $1,500  or  less,  yet  93'7o 
of  them  had  no  opportunity  to  move  into 
the  competitive  labor  force,  remaining  in 
sheltered  employment. 

The  case  against  subminimum  wages 
grows  ever  stronger  as  we  gather  more  data 
on  the  current  status  and  operation  of  shel- 
tered workshops.  Later  in  this  article  we 
will  reprint  testimony  presented  at  the  hear- 
ings which  makes  our  case  from  various 
perspectives.  This  will  include  the  views  of 
Congresswoman  Patricia  Schroeder,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Colorado,  who  offered  a  forceful 
statement  on  behalf  of  blind  workers.  Mrs. 
Schroeder  is  one  who  has  listened  to  us  and 
learned  from  us,  and  during  our  recent 
March  on  Washington  she  became  com- 
mitted enough  to  ask  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak  out  on  our  behalf.  To  articulate  the 
viewpoint  of  an  experienced  blind  shop 
worker  we  will  offer  the  statement  of  Fred- 
erick C.  Rockwell,  a  production  employee 


at  Arizona  Industries  for  the  Blind.  So 
often  we  hear  the  charge  that  blind  people 
are  really  happy  to  be  paid  less  than  the 
minimum  wage;  but  this  is  nonsense;  just 
ask  Fred  Rockwell.  Finally,  the  official 
statement  of  the  Federation  will  be  included 
as  it  was  presented  by  President  Jernigan. 

But  before  these  statements  are  entered 
into  evidence,  it  will  be  helpful  to  set  the 
stage  with  a  bit  of  background.  In  one  way 
of  looking  at  it,  the  concept  is  really  quite 
simple — blind  people  (all  blind  people  who 
work,  and  regardless  of  where  they  work, 
including  those  who  work  in  sheltered 
workshops)  ought  to  be  paid  at  least  the 
federal  minimum  wage,  since  this  is  a  wage 
which  the  law  requires  for  other  workers  as 
a  matter  of  right.  But  oh  how  people  try  to 
make  it  so  complex.  At  the  root  of  it  all  is 
the  concept  that  this  class  of  workers  (the 
blind)  is  likely  to  be  less  productive  than 
others,  and  so  the  rationale  has  developed 
that  it  is  somehow  entirely  right  and  proper 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  wage  for  those 
"ordinary"  people  (the  ones  who  are  not 
blind,  of  course)  while  holding  blind  workers 
to  a  rigid,  yet  subjectively  established, 
standard  of  productivity.  In  other  words. 
most  workers  are  guaranteed  the  minimum 
wage  while  the  blind  are  forced  to  prove 
they  are  worth  it. 

This  is  perhaps  the  simplest,  yet  most 
profound,  fact  which  emerged  as  we  listened 
to  all  of  the  explanations,  qualifications, 
equivocations,  and  protestations  which 
were  made  by  the  proponents  of  the  current 
subminimum  wage  system.  Subcommittee 
chairman,  Edward  P.  Beard  (Democrat  of 
Rhode  Island)  seemed  perplexed  by  the 
whole  idea  of  it  all,  and  repeatedly  he 
sought  in  vain  for  a  rational  justification  of 
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the  current  law.  This  was  Mr.  Beard's  first 
brush  with  the  principal  deacons  of  the 
sheltered  workshop  establishment,  at  least 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards,  and  he 
was  clearly  not  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tions he  received. 

As  the  hearing  began  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  May  14,  the  chamber  (room 
2257  of  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C.)  was  packed,  front  to 
back  and  wall-to-wall  with  interested  par- 
ticipants and  on-lookers,  mostly  enthusiastic 
Federationists.  Several  Washington  insiders 
(the  type  who  typically  get  to  these  hearings 
late,  figuring  nothing  will  happen  in  the 
beginning  anyway)  found  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  had  to  stand  outside  in  the  hall, 
for  this  was  our  day  to  put  our  views  on  the 
record,  and  we  were  there  in  our  impressive 
numbers  to  do  it. 

The  group  which  gathered  was  made  up 
largely  of  Federationists  from  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
but  some  came  from  a  greater  distance.  Ed 
Beck,  representing  the  NFB  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, took  part  and  spoke  briefly  from  his 
experience  with  the  Rhode  Island  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  (a  low-paying,  yet  NAC 
accredited  sheltered  workshop  in  Provi- 
dence). Fred  Rockwell  traveled  the  furthest, 
coming  all  the  way  from  Phoenix,  Arizona 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  present  eloquent 
testimony  on  behalf  of  blind  shop  workers. 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  the  one  to  stand  on  the 
front  lines,  when  virtually  every  incentive  is 
to  knuckle  under  to  the  well-established 
system,  but  Fred  was  willing  to  step  for- 
ward, doing  credit  to  himself  (not  to  men- 
tion the  so-called  helpless  class  of  shop 
workers  whom  he  represented)  with  a  per- 
suasive, well-reasoned  and  concise  presen- 
tation of  his  experiences  and  the  facts  as  he 
knows  them  first-hand  on  the  inside  in  the 
sheltered  workshop.  Ralph  Sanders  spoke 


in  his  capacity  as  President  of  Blind  Indus- 
tries and  Services  of  Maryland.  BISM, 
under  Ralph's  direction,  is  an  agency  which 
has  openly  and  proudly  not  conformed  to 
the  traditional  establishment  model  of  a 
workshop,  and  its  uniquely  positive  com- 
bined programs  of  rehabilitation  and  in- 
dustrial employment  give  the  lie  to  every 
statement  made  by  the  opponents  of  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  blind.  BISM  has  proved 
that  it  can  be  done  and  that  an  agency  can 
survive  and  flourish  while  paying  a  decent 
wage  to  blind  workers. 

No  Congressional  hearing  is  complete 
without  the  opposition,  so  a  few  of  the 
principal  deacons  of  the  workshop  estab- 
lishment were  present  to  place  their  views 
on  the  record.  Their  arguments  were  not 
new;  the  primary  contention  seems  to  be 
that  the  shops  just  can't  afford  to  pay  a 
living  wage.  Yet  this  is  a  hard  notion  to 
swallow.  What  we  hear  from  the  work- 
shops is  the  cry  of  poverty  and  impending 
doom;  it  reminds  one  of  the  sorry  plight  of 
the  major  oil  producers  who  are  constantly 
pleading  poverty  while  reporting  fatter 
profits  every  year. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  an  agency  as  big  as  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  shop  workers  at  Lighthouse  Indus- 
tries at  least  the  minimum  wage  when  that 
same  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
reports  total  assets  in  excess  of  $55  million. 
To  be  sure,  not  all  of  the  workshop  agen- 
cies are  as  well  fixed  as  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation, but  neither  are  they  on  their  way  to 
bankruptcy  court.  For  example,  here  are 
the  1977  net  worth  figures  for  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  agencies  running  work- 
shops: 

Qeveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  $8,401,835; 
Clovernook  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind, 
$7,945,877;  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
$25,640,251;  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
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Blind,  $2,808,489;  and  San  Francisco  Light- 
house for  the  Blind,  $6,803,895.  As  for  the 
financial  holdings  of  a  few  of  the  other 
notables,  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  was  worth  $3,751,159  at  the  end  of 
1976.  At  the  same  time,  the  Columbia  Light- 
house for  the  Blind  (located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.)  had  net  worth  of  $2,229,998 
while  New  York  City's  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  had  $13,689,655.  Now  this  is 
really  not  a  picture  of  poverty,  and  in  the 
aggregate  these  agencies  have  probably 
accumulated  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars, 
yet,  to  hear  them  talk,  it  is  just  not  possible 
to  pay  even  a  few  dollars  more  to  a  blind 
worker  in  the  sheltered  workshop.  Where 
are  their  priorities?  We  know  the  answer; 
it  isn't  very  pleasant. 

Then  there  was  the  argument  offered  up 
by  Harold  Richterman,  (the  so-called  "Di- 
rector of  Rehabilitation")  at  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind.  Richterman  believes 
strongly  that  blind  people  should  stay  put 
in  their  places,  and  to  prove  it  he  expressed 
bitter  resentment  over  the  necessity  to  come 
before  a  Congressional  subcommittee  to 
explain  and  to  answer  charges  of  wrong 
doing  in  the  present  system.  Responding  to 
questions  by  Subcommittee  Chairman  Ed- 
ward Beard  on  the  morning  of  May  15, 
Richterman  assumed  the  posture  of  self- 
appointed  spokesman  for  the  blind  by 
stating  angrily  at  one  point  that  the  NFB  is 
but  a  small  segment  of  the  blind  population 
and  implying  that  our  leaders  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
rank  and  file  blind.  Going  further,  Richter- 
man asserted  that  there  are  several  other 
organizations  (he  mentioned,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "the  American  Council  for  the 
Blind"  and  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion), so  the  Federation  should  certainly 
not  be  regarded  as  representing  the  views  of 
the  blind.  This  was  puzzling  to  Chairman 
Beard,  as  he  wondered  aloud  with   Mr. 


Richterman  why  these  organizations  were 
not  well  known  in  the  Congress  as  one 
would  expect  if  they  really  existed.  Putting 
the  question  directly,  Mr.  Beard  asked, 
"Where  are  all  these  other  organizations?" 
Then  he  followed  with  the  explanation  that 
in  Rhode  Island  it  is  the  Federation  that 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  the 
Federation  is  known  to  the  lawmakers;  it  is 
a  part  of  the  regular  political  process.  Ah, 
indeed,  Mr.  Beard  has  repeated  a  question 
we  have  often  asked:  "Where  are  these 
other  organizations,  and  what  are  they 
doing  on  behalf  of  the  blind?"  And,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Richterman  was  doing  a  bit  of 
wondering  himself,  for  in  this  hearing,  as 
has  often  been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  was 
the  Federation  who  came  forward  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  blind  shop  workers,  and  the 
American  Council  (whether  it  is  "of"  or 
"for"  the  blind,  we  cannot  say)  maintained 
its  characteristic  silence,  or  its  nonexistent 
presence,  however  one  might  choose  to  de- 
scribe it. 

In  one  sense,  this  Congressional  hear- 
ing was  but  the  opening  event  in  a  major 
federal  review  which  is  now  underway  con- 
cerning sheltered  workshops.  Pursuant  to  a 
request  from  the  Honorable  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Jr.  (Republican  Representative  from 
California)  and  in  recognition  of  the  find- 
ings of  investigations  reported  in  the  media, 
the  United  States  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (GAO)  has  now  entered  the  picture 
with  a  full-scale  investigation  of  wage  pay- 
ment practices  in  the  sheltered  workshops. 
While  the  findings  of  this  study  will  not  be 
known  or  available  until  quite  a  bit  later 
this  year,  the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  at 
all  has  aroused  ire  among  the  deacons  of 
the  sheltered  workshop  establishment  who 
seem  to  object  to  opening  up  their  opera- 
tions to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 

But,  increasingly  (albeit  sometimes  slowly) 
the  tide  is  changing,  and  with  it  the  times 
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are  changing,  too.  A  new  era  of  rights  in 

opportunities  is  dawning,  and  in  the  Feder- 
ation we  constitute  a  powerful  force  in 
bringing  it  about.  The  testimony  which  fol- 
lows gives  witness  to  our  progress,  and  it  is 
reprinted  in  full  so  that  Federationists 
throughout  the  country  will  have  the  argu- 
ments at  hand  when  they  are  needed.  The 
battle  for  the  rights  of  blind  shop  workers 
is  fully  engaged,  all  flags  are  flying  high, 
but  it  is  not  a  battle  to  be  won  solely  in  a 
hearing  room  in  Washington,  it  is  a  battle 
which  will  be  won  ultimately  in  the  light- 
houses and  workrooms  of  this  nation.  This 
struggle  is  one  which  we  can  win,  and  it  is 


more  than  worth  the  effort.  For  too  long 

many  of  us  have  been  treated  as  second-class 
workers  in  the  labor  force,  and  this  treat- 
ment has  diminished  the  opportunities  for 
all  blind  persons,  regardless  of  their  station 
or  status  in  life.  Subminimum  wages  are  a 
throw-back  to  an  era  of  dependency  and 
helplessness,  but  the  blind  are  beyond  all 
that  today.  No  longer  will  we  take  the  op- 
tion of  second-class  and  quietly  accept  the 
myth  of  inferiority.  So  with  hope  we  go 
forward,  knowing  that  right  and  the  times 
are  on  our  side.  Let  us  not  be  hoodwinked 
or  bamboozled;  all  you  get  from  a  submin- 
imum wage  is  a  poverty  level  existence. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  STANDARDS 

OF  THE  HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

by  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (Democrat-Colorado) 

May  14, 1980 


Newcomers  to  a  Denver,  Colorado  cen- 
ter for  the  blind,  as  part  of  their  orientation, 
receive  an  employee  handbook  explaining 
the  facility.  The  forward  of  the  handbook 
states  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  center  is 
to  "provide  services  for  the  blind  person 
whose  goal  is  gainful  employment  either 
through  placement  in  competitive  industry 
or  in  employment  within  the  facility,  which- 
ever will  serve  you  to  your  best  advantage." 
This  explicit  and  seemingly  altruistic  pur- 
pose, however,  contains  the  implicit  and 
underlying  reason  why  the  newcomer  will 
not  receive  the  fair  and  minimum  wage  for 
work  in  that  center,  the  reason  I  sit  before 
you  today. 

Many  workshops  for  the  blind  consider 
themselves  to  be  both  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter providing  services  to  their  "clients", 
and  a  place  of  employment  providing  work 
to  their  "employees".  This  workshop 
schizophrenia  results  in  unaccountable 
management  at  the  disadvantage  of  the 


workers.  Workshops  for  the  blind  should 
wear  only  one  hat,  that  of  an  actual  work- 
place, and  gear  the  operation  accordingly, 
which  includes  paying  its  personnel  the  cur- 
rent minimum  wage. 

Today,  centers  for  the  blind  are  mainly 
places  where  goods  are  produced  for  sale  to 
public  agencies  or  commercial  outlets. 
This  is  different  than  years  ago  when  work- 
shops were  nothing  more  than  adult  day 
care  centers  to  keep  the  blind  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  society.  Times  fortunately 
changed  and  many  nonwork  related  activ- 
ities and  services  are  now  done  outside  the 
workshop.  The  adult  day  care  center  evolved 
into  a  labor-intensive  production  facility. 

Everybody  but  the  workshop  operators, 
it  seems,  noticed  the  evolution.  Two  labor 
groups,  the  Communication  Workers  of 
America  and  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  tried  to  organize  indi- 
vidual workshops,  realizing  the  plight  of 
the   employees.    Businesses   and    business 
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associations,  like  the  Office  Products  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  recognized  the 
potentially  unfair  competition  they  face 
from  the  workshops.  These  workshops  are 
even  eligible  for  aid  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  which  indicates  gov- 
ernment awareness  of  their  business  nature. 
The  fact  that  we  are  sitting  in  a  Labor  Sub- 
committee hearing  today  also  attests  to  that 
awareness. 

Since  the  workshop  for  the  blind  is  not 
a  therapy  center  but  rather  an  actual  work- 
place, it  follows  that  proper  management 
techniques  and  efficiencies  should  be  used, 
which  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  case.  It  also 
follows  that  employees  should  be  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  benefits  which  other 
American  workers  are  guaranteed,  including 
the  minimum  wage,  which  is  obviously  not 
the  case. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  national  level 
suggesting  managerial  inefficiency,  insensi- 
tivity  or  negligence.  The  contribution  I 
wish  to  make  on  this  is  one  of  a  local  nature. 
Allow  me  to  submit  for  the  record  the  com- 
ments on  the  workshop  for  the  blind  in 
Denver  made  by  some  of  its  employees. 
Also,  allow  me  to  submit  statements  from 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Colorado  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  what 
they  see  as  the  problem. 

One  questionable  management  practice 
mentioned  in  those  comments  is  tying  the 
wage  scales  to  productivity.  This  is  only  an 
excuse  for  not  paying  the  minimum  wage 
and  a  perfect  example  of  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  If  the  production  operation  is 
geared  to  low  productivity,  by  inefficient 
production  space  layout,  outdated  or  broken 
equipment,  and  inadequate  training,  natur- 
ally the  productivity  and  the  wages,  on  a 
price-per-unit  basis,  will  be  low. 

Operators  claim  that  paying  the  mininuim 


wage  would  put  the  workshop  out  of  busi- 
ness and  their  clients  on  the  streets.  A  top 
to  bottom  reorganization  could  cut  produc- 
tion costs  and  allow  the  minimum  wage  to 
be  paid.  This  is  not  an  impossible  dream.  It 
does  happen  in  over  fifteen  workshops 
nationwide.  If  these  centers  for  the  blind 
can  pay  their  employees  the  current  mini- 
mum wage,  why  can't  the  rest? 

Plant  efficiency  can  be  improved  only  so 
much.  That's  why  each  component  of  the 
national  workshop  system  should  also  look 
to  attract  more  business.  This  is  something 
I  hope  the  Subcommittee  also  looks  into. 
The  Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Pro- 
ducts and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped  (forget  the  acronym!) 
should  explore  ways  to  increase  business 
while  evaluating  the  production  methods 
used  by  the  workshops.  The  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  should  also  put 
heavier  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  of  new 
private  sector  business.  Individual  work- 
shops could  also  develop  their  own  sales 
representatives  to  promote  workshop-made 
products.  Workshop  employees  must  realize 
that  quality  products  must  be  made  and 
orders  must  be  filled  on  time.  These  are 
improvements  that  can  only  be  made  by 
initial  changes  in  attitudes.  The  first  change 
is  crucial:  regard  workshop  "clients"  as 
"employees". 

There  are  changes  that  Congress  can 
make  too.  One  is  the  passage  of  HR  3764, 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
provide  that  blind  persons  not  be  employed 
at  less  than  the  applicable  minimum  wage. 
To  remove  the  blind  from  minimum  wage 
exemption  removes  the  outdated  and  dis- 
criminatory crutch  workshops  have  been 
leaning  on  for  years.  It  would  cure  the 
schizophrenia  workshop  operators  have 
and  force  them  to  run  a  productive  and 
competitive  business. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Fred  Rockwell.  1 
am  a  production  employee  (totally  blind)  at 
Arizona  Industries  for  the  Blind  (AIB),  lo- 
cated in  Phoenix.  My  address  is  350  N. 
First  Avenue,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85003. 

I  am  not  a  newcomer  to  the  industries 
which  we  call  sheltered  workshops.  My 
career  in  this  line  of  work  started  in  1963 
when  I  entered  an  evaluation  and  training 
program  at  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
which  is  operated  by  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  located  in  New  York 
City.  Seven  months  later,  in  April  of  1964, 
I  went  to  work  at  the  Binghamton  Blind 
Work  Association,  Binghamton,  New  York, 
and  I  worked  in  that  shop  for  six  years. 
During  that  time  I  worked  primarily  as  a 
sewing  machine  operator  and  chair  caner 
with  a  starting  wage  of  90c  per  hour  in  1964. 
By  1970,  still  doing  the  same  jobs,  I  was 
being  paid  $1.45  per  hour,  an  increase  of 
55C  per  hour  over  six  years  as  I  calculate  it. 

Early  in  1970  I  went  to  Phoenix— I  heard 
the  pay  was  better  there.  As  it  turned  out,  it 
didn't  really  matter  much,  but  I  did  do  a 
little  better  on  the  pay,  for  at  Arizona  In- 
dustries I  started  at  $1.60  per  hour,  doing 
the  same  job  I  was  doing  in  Binghamton — 
I  guess  my  productivity  got  better;  maybe  it 
was  a  change  in  the  air.  At  AIB,  as  in  Bing- 
hamton, I  operate  a  sewing  machine,  along 
with  plenty  of  other  jobs  which  I  will  talk 
about  later.  I  think  I  am  a  good  sewing 
machine  operator,  and  I  ought  to  be,  since 
I  have  been  doing  it  for  16  years. 

During  the  current  evaluation  period  my 
pay  rate  is  $3.10  per  hour.  In  one  sense  I 
suppose  you  could  call  it  a  good  thing,  after 
all,  I  am  making  the  minimum  wage  for  the 


first  time  in  my  life  after  16  years  of  work, 
five  days  a  week,  year  in  and  year  out,  but 
why  should  I  have  to  wait  16  years  just  to 
make  the  minimum  when  I  know  there  are 
sighted  people,  less  productive  than  I,  who 
are  paid  what  I  make  now  from  the  first 
day  they  walk  in  the  plant.  Next  September 
I  will  again  be  evaluated,  and  they  will  tell 
me  what  they  think  my  productivity  actually 
is.  After  that,  I  don't  know  what  I  will  be 
making — could  be  more,  could  be  less — 
but  I  do  know  that  the  sighted  people  in 
our  plant  will  not  drop  below  what  I  make 
now;  that's  what  I  know,  and  I  don't  believe 
it's  right. 

I  have  come  to  this  hearing  today  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  blind  people  who  work  in 
these  workshops,  because  I  know,  first- 
hand, what  it  is  all  about.  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  in  this  law  or  in  what  any- 
body is  supposed  to  do  to  protect  us — they 
don't  do  much— but  I  can  tell  you  what  is 
happening  in  the  workshops,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  come  to  do.  I  know  you  will 
hear  from  all  kinds  of  people  who  run  these 
shops,  and  I  expect  that  they  will  say  that 
they  just  can't  afford  to  pay  us  anymore. 
That  is  what  they  tell  us  all  the  time,  but  we 
don't  see  these  managers  suffering  too 
much.  I  can't  understand  it,  how  is  it  that  if 
we  blind  are  so  unproductive,  those  mana- 
gers can  do  so  well. 

It  is  distressing  to  me  that  most  blind 
workers  are  literally  afraid  to  speak  out.  I 
understand  what  they  feel,  and  I  feel  it  a  bit 
myself  but  if  someone  doesn't  come  for- 
ward, none  of  us  will  ever  get  ahead  at  all. 
I  have  been  pressured  and  intimidated,  and 
once  I  even  lost  my  job  at  AIB  for   16 
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months.  This  was  no  picnic,  but  1  strongly 
opposed  a  legislative  proposal  which  man- 
agement supported,  and  as  a  matter  of 
principle  1  refused  to  sign  a  resolution  pre- 
pared by  management.  All  of  us  who  refused 
were  fired — they  said  we  were  laid-off,  but 
what  they  called  it  didn't  matter,  there  was 
no  work  and  no  pay.  So  I  know  about 
intimidation,  it  is  the  way  of  life  in  the 
workshops,  for  the  low  pay  we  get  makes 
most  of  us  totally  dependent,  and  depen- 
dence makes  you  vulnerable. 

There  are  several  conditions  about  our 
situation  which  I  would  like  to  have  you 
consider  most  carefully.  Prior  to  this  hear- 
ing I  talked  with  the  other  employees  in  our 
shop,  and  when  I  knew  I  would  be  coming 
we  had  a  meeting  of  the  employee's  com- 
mittee, where  the  major  weaknesses  of  our 
current  set-up  were  aired.  Here  are  a  few  of 
our  concerns. 

1 .  The  productivity  system  which  is  used  to 
set  our  wages  is  basically  unfair.  As  I 
understand  it  we  are  expected  to  meet 
production  rates  maintained  by  sighted 
workers  for  similar  work.  This  would 
not  be  so  bad,  and  1  would  not  object 
to  it  at  all,  if  we  were  dealing  with  fair 
comparisons.  The  major  problem  is  that 
the  contracts  we  get  tend  to  be  small  and 
intermittent,  meaning  that  we  really 
don't  get  a  chance  to  work  up  speed  in 
the  production  line  before  the  job  is 
over. 

As  an  example  of  this,  last  year,  in 
1979,  1  changed  jobs  at  least  30  times, 
and  rarely  worked  on  any  job  for  more 
than  two  to  three  weeks.  Sometimes  a 
job  would  last  a  couple  of  days,  and 
then  we  would  be  off  to  something  else 
entirely.  To  illustrate  what  I  am  talking 
about,  while  I  am  called  a  sewing  ma- 
chine operator  and  do  that  work  when  it 
is  available,  I  am  frequently  assigned 
other  tasks  which  include:  chair  caning, 


material  folding,  packaging,  automatic 

bag  sealing,  bookend  deburing,  yarn 
cutting,  pillowcase  turning,  and  cutting 
sponges.  These  are  the  nine  jobs  which  I 
normally  do,  but  I  emphasize  that  we 
rarely  work  them  for  any  length  of  time 
at  all.  Then,  too,  days  go  by  when  some 
just  wait  for  instructions  or  a  new  assign- 
ment, and  it  sure  doesn't  help  your  pro- 
ductivity. 
2.  Sighted  people  whose  productivity  is  less 
than  normal  for  industrial  standards  are 
still  paid  at  least  minimum  wage,  yet 
blind  people  with  higher  productivity 
are  not.  At  AIB  we  currently  have  25 
blind  and  7  sighted  workers,  thus  we  are 
just  within  the  75*^0  blind,  25%  sighted, 
ratio  which  I  think  the  shop  is  required 
to  maintain.  76%  of  the  blind  workers 
(19  employees)  are  paid  less  than  $3.10 
per  hour  and  6  blind  workers  are  paid 
$3.10  or  above.  By  contrast,  all  7  of  the 
sighted  employees  (regardless  of  their 
productivity)  are  paid  at  least  $3.10  per 
hour. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  current  figures 
to  illustrate  more  graphically  the  sub- 
minimum  wage  program.  Among  our 
total  current  work  force  of  32  blind  and 
sighted  employees,  only  one  worker  (a 
blind  person)  makes  the  standard  of  so- 
called  "normal"  productivity  and  in  his 
case  it's  121  "7o  of  the  norm.  I  emphasize 
that  this  person  is  blind.  Of  the  sighted 
workers,  only  three  of  the  seven  are 
rated  above  75%  of  normal  productivity 
yet,  again,  each  makes  minimum  wage 
or  more.  We  are  often  told  that  manage- 
ment cannot  afford  to  pay  us  at  least  the 
minimum  wage  but  here  is  an  example 
of  the  type  of  discrimination  which  ex- 
ists: According  to  data  which  1  have  ob- 
tained from  our  workshop,  one  of  our 
sighted  workers  is  currently  rated  at 
53%  of  normal  productivity  while  work- 
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ing  a  job  where  the  prevaiHng  wage  rate 
(the  rate  which  would  most  commonly 
be  paid  in  competitive  industry  for  simi- 
lar work)  is  $3.78  per  hour.  Since  the 
sighted  person  in  question  produces  at  a 
rate  of  only  53%  of  normal  productivity 
the  earned  wage  for  that  sighted  worker 
(that  is  53%  of  $3.78)  should  be  a  flat 
$2.00  per  hour.  However,  that  same 
sighted  worker  is  not  paid  the  earned 
wage  of  $2.00  per  hour,  no,  not  at  all, 
for  the  law  requires  that  sighted  worker 
to  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  wage, 
currently  $3.10  per  hour,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  is  done. 

Now  if  that  same  sighted  worker  were 
blind,  we  do  not  have  to  speculate  on 
what  would  happen.  In  fact,  the  data 
from  our  workshop  provides  plenty  of 
examples. 

Among  the  current  work  force  at  AIB 
there  are  10  blind  people  who  have  pro- 
ductivity ratings  which  are  higher  than 
53%  of  normal  productivity,  yet  six  of 
these  are  still  paid  less  than  minimum 
wage.  For  instance.  Worker  A  among 
this  group  has  a  productivity  of  55%. 
Like  the  sighted  worker  in  the  sample 
used  above.  Worker  A  is  working  cur- 
rently on  a  job  where  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  is  $3.78  per  hour.  His  earned 
wage,  taking  into  account  his  productiv- 
ity at  55%  of  the  so-called  norm  is  thus 
$2.08  per  hour,  but  the  shop  being  a 
generous  shop,  is  actually  paying  him 
$2.51  per  hour.  In  other  words,  in  the 
case  of  Worker  A,  they  are  subsidizing 
him  at  the  rate  of  43c  per  hour,  while  in 
the  case  of  that  sighted  worker,  the  sub- 
sidy is  $1.10  per  hour,  a  subsidy  of  more 
than  twice  as  much.  And  I  thought  this 
was  a  workshop  for  the  blind. 

Now  another  worker,  a  worker  whom 
we  will  call  "Worker  B"  has  a  current 
productivity  rating  of  58%  of  the  norm. 


Worker  B  is  also  working  a  job  where 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  is  $3.78  per 
hour,  so  at  this  58%  of  normal  produc- 
tivity, his  earned  wage  is  $2.19  per  hour — 
that  is  58%  of  $3.78.  At  the  same  time, 
our  generous  workshop  is  subsidizing 
Worker  B  to  the  tune  of  82c:  an  hour 
(a  little  less  than  twice  the  hourly  sub- 
sidy paid  to  Worker  A,  but  still  28<t  less 
than  the  hourly  subsidy  paid  to  that 
sighted  worker  whose  productivity  is 
only  53%  of  the  norm).  What  is  it  about 
blindness  that  says  we  cannot  be  subsi- 
dized at  least  as  much  as  these  sighted 
workers?  Are  we  not  at  least  as  much 
entitled  to  the  workshop's  generosity? 

Of  the  seven  sighted  people  in  our 
workshop,  four  are  paid  at  least  $3.10 
per  hour,  while  the  remaining  three  re- 
ceived wages  above  the  federal  mini- 
mum, yet  not  one  sighted  person  has  a 
productivity  rating  which  meets  100% 
of  the  so-called  norm.  The  highest  pro- 
ducing sighted  worker  in  our  shop  is 
currently  rated  at  90%  of  normal  pro- 
ductivity, yet  to  illustrate  further  the 
wage  discrimination  which  exists,  that 
same  individual  is  currently  paid  an 
actual  wage  of  $3.76  per  hour,  identical 
to  the  prevailing  wage  on  the  job  which 
he  currently  works.  At  the  same  time, 
as  I  already  mentioned,  one  blind  worker 
in  our  shop  is  currently  rated  121%  of 
productivity,  yet  (and  by  now  you  may 
not  be  surprised  at  this)  he  is  paid  20c 
an  hour  less  than  the  sighted  worker 
who  has  only  achieved  90%  of  the 
norm.  This  is  fairness?  This  is  equity? 
The  Labor  Department,  or  someone  else 
might  think  so  but  I  just  don't  believe  it. 
3.  No  good  faith  attempt  (not  even  a  min- 
imal effort)  is  made  to  advise  us  of  our 
rights  (that  is  if  we  have  any  rights) 
under  federal  or  State  laws  which  relate 
to  the  wages  paid  by  the  workshops.  For 
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example,  although  I  understand  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  has 
the  responsibility  for  wage  standards, 
officials  from  that  Department  have 
never  to  my  knowledge  made  any  initia- 
tive to  meet  with  or  to  advise  the  pro- 
duction employees  as  to  their  rights 
under  law.  As  a  member  of  the  work- 
shop employee's  committee,  I  have 
been  told  of  visits  by  Department  of 
Labor  representatives,  but  this  was  only 
informational  in  nature,  and  we  were 
never  invited  to  meet  with  these  officials 
privately  or  with  management  present. 
Nor  have  I  ever  been  given  explanatory 
materials  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  1  have  no  idea  if  such 
materials  exist  or  where  to  get  them  if 
they  do.  I  assure  you,  I  am  not  alone  in 
this,  I  have  checked  with  my  fellow 
employees. 

4.  In  my  experience,  the  workshop  is  not  a 
place  of  rehabilitation,  for  to  me  reha- 
bilitation means  a  job  and  a  decent  in- 
come to  support  yourself  and  your 
family.  At  AIB,  for  example,  there  is 
not  even  a  full-time  placement  specialist 
working  directly  with  production  em- 
ployees of  our  workshop,  so  as  a  conse- 
quence relatively  few  move  into  compe- 
titive industry.  In  my  own  case,  I  have 
been  running  a  sewing  machine  and 
doing  the  other  jobs  that  I  mentioned, 
and  I  have  been  at  this  for  almost  16 
years  (more  than  a  decade  and  a  half, 
not  to  mention  my  entire  working  life), 
but  not  once  has  any  initiative  been 
made  on  my  behalf  even  to  suggest  that 
there  might  be  a  possibility  for  employ- 
ment outside  of  AIB. 

Now  it  may  be  that  my  work  exper- 
ience is  simply  not  what  employers  out- 
side the  workshops  are  willing  to  buy, 
for  example  I  don't  know  how  many 
opportunities  there  are  to  sew  pillow 


cases  full-time  in  Phoenix,  but  if  the 
jobs  aren't  there,  how  can  our  work  be 
called  rehabilitation,  for  what  has  it  pre- 
pared us  to  do?  Our  training  is  simply 
not  relevant  to  the  job  market.  We  know 
it,  management  knows  it,  but  it  is  still 
that  way  and  there  is  nothing  the  em- 
ployees can  do  to  change  it.  This  is  not 
rehabilitation,  it  is  work,  and  we  should 
be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  concerns 
which  I,  along  with  the  members  of  our 
employee  committee  have  expressed  to  the 
management  of  AIB,  and  they  are  the  con- 
cerns which,  on  behalf  of  blind  workers,  I 
now  express  to  you.  How  much  longer  will 
this  situation  be  allowed  to  exist;  that  is  the 
question  I  would  like  to  ask.  For  a  long 
time  we  have  waited  for  change;  I  think  we 
have  waited  too  long.  As  we  talked  about 
this  at  AIB,  the  feeling  which  I  heard  ex- 
pressed over  and  over  again  was  summed  up 
by  one  of  the  employees  who  said  to  me  (and 
this  is  the  best  I  can  do  to  quote  his  words) 
"You  know,  there  is  really  no  change — 
I  don't  believe  America  works  for  us,  but  I 
know  we  work  for  America."  For  my  own 
part,  I  don't  know  too  much  about  how 
public  policy  is  determined,  and  1  am  not  at 
all  experienced  in  this  legislative  process, 
but  I  do  know  that  despite  what  we  per- 
ceive as  gross  injustice,  nothing,  literally 
nothing,  is  being  done  on  our  behalf. 

Now,  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  sub- 
committee is  holding  hearings — this  might 
be  an  important  step — but  we  don't  need 
talk  or  further  study;  we  need  better  pay  or 
better  jobs,  and  we  need  them  now.  The 
sad  part  of  it  is  that  I  could  have  said  the 
same  thing  a  year  ago,  or  two,  or  even  a 
decade  ago,  and  yet  nothing  has  really 
changed  our  lives  today.  Will  it  be  the  same 
for  us  tomorrow?  Will  there  be  talk,  con- 
cern, even  compassion,  or  will  we  actually 
have  more  money  for  better  jobs  in  order  to 
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feed  ourselves,  to  clothe  ourselves,  and  to 
enjoy  the  good  life  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  in  this  country.  What  will  our  future 
be,  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  feel  that  you  will 
have  something  to  say  about  it,  and  I  can 
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only  hope  that  you  will  make  the  only  fair 
decision  for  better  pay  through  at  least  the 
minimum  wage.  This  is  what  our  workers 
would  have  said,  had  the  others  been  here 
to  join  me  in  front  of  you  today. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Kenneth  Jer- 
nigan;  1  am  President  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind.  My  address  is  1800 
Johnson  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230. 

I  am  testifying  this  morning  to  support 
the  proposition  that  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act  (FLSA)  should  be  changed  so 
that  blind  people  working  for  employers 
(including  sheltered  workshops)  who  are 
subject  to  the  Act  will  not  be  paid  less  than 
the  federal  minimum  wage.  The  exemption 
authorized  by  Section  14(c)  is  no  longer  (if 
it  ever  was  at  all)  justified.  The  law  unfairly 
discriminates  by  setting  up  a  class  of  workers 
who  are  blind  or  handicapped  and  then 
forcing  the  members  of  this  class  to  justify 
every  penny  of  their  paychecks  by  means  of 
productivity  ratings  while  working  under 
conditions  and  with  equipment  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  By  contrast,  a  mini- 
mum hourly  wage  (required  under  Section 
6  of  the  Act)  provides  a  modest  level  of 
protection  for  workers  who  are  not  part  of 
this  class,  and  this  wage  is  available  to  these 
workers  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  present 
law  breeds  exploitation,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  examples  of  abuse.  This  will  be  my  testi- 
mony, but  first  some  preliminary  and  rele- 
vant remarks. 

I  come  before  you  as  a  representative  of 
blind  people,  elected  by  blind  people.  The 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  the  ve- 
hicle for  collective  decision  making  by  the 
blind,  and  through  the  Federation  we  are 
able  to  establish  policy  and  to  speak  for  our- 
selves. The  agencies  which  serve  the  blind 
and  the  workshops  which  employ  the  blind 
have  often  assumed  the  status  of  self-ap- 
pointed spokesman  for  the  blind,  so  you 
should  be  alert  to  the  distinction  between 
the  blind  themselves  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  agencies  or  workshops  on  the  other.  Let 
there  be  no  confusion  between  the  respective 
positions  of  labor  and  management,  for  no 
matter  how  much  management  (that  is,  the 
agencies  and  the  workshops)  says  it  knows 
about  our  abilities,  we  know  best  our 
strengths  and  our  limits— we  know  what  it 
is  to  be  blind,  and  we  know  how  to  com- 
pete when  we  are  given  a  fair  chance  to  do 
so. 

Our  first-hand  experience  as  blind  people 
who  work  successfully  in  virtually  all  pro- 
fessions, trades,  and  callings  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  blindness  and  its  effect  (or  lack 
of  effect)  on  productivity  in  the  labor  force, 
but  also  many  of  us  have  had  substantial 
experience  with  management.  For  example, 
I  directed  all  of  the  adult  programs  for 
blind  persons  in  the  State  of  Iowa  for  20 
years,  from  1958  to  1978.  I  know  some- 
thing, therefore,  about  how  you  rehabilitate 
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blind  people,  what  the  problems  are,  the 
potentials,  and  the  pitfalls  in  program  and 
philosophy.  Without  wanting  to  sound 
boastful,  I  would  say  that  the  placement 
record  (moving  individuals  into  competitive 
employment)  was  among  the  best,  nation- 
wide, with  the  emphasis  on  opening  new  ca- 
reers never  thought  possible  for  the  blind. 
We  received  a  citation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  most  important, 
the  Iowa  experience  is  a  ringing  declaration 
that  the  old  myths  and  misconceptions 
about  the  helpless  and  incompetent  blind 
are  no  longer  to  be  accepted  in  modern 
society,  even  though  they  are  still  found  in 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  well-established 
and  well-funded  institutions. 

Among  the  most  monstrous  misconcep- 
tions ever  perpetrated  upon  the  blind  is 
the  myth  of  diminished  productivity.  This 
myth  is  the  basis  for  the  FLSA  exemption, 
but  it  is  also  a  principal  tenet  of  an  elaborate 
network  of  agencies,  societies,  and  associa- 
tions (even  the  so-called  "lighthouses") 
which  purport  to  help  the  blind  while  pay- 
ing them  the  lowest  possible  wages.  Many 
of  these  institutions  operate  under  the  guise 
of  public  charity,  raising  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind,  or  so  we  are  told  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. This  network  of  intertwining 
organizations  and  charities  is  not  a  small- 
time operation.  Using  data  from  Internal 
Revenue  Service  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments which  are  publicly  available  we  esti- 
mate reliably  that  the  aggregate  financial 
holdings  of  these  institutions  approaches 
1/2  billion  dollars;  yet  last  year  (the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1979)  the  average 
blind  worker  performing  direct  labor  in 
workshops  affiliated  with  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  (NIB)  was  paid  a  meager 
$5,504.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  a 
1979  report  released  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  half  of  the  blind  workers  in 


sheltered  workshops  are  actually  earning 
less  than  $1 ,500  annually. 

Now  there  are  blind  people  and  leaders 
among  the  blind  who  have  come  forward  to 
challenge  the  premises  and  practices  of 
several  decades.  It  is  never  easy  to  reform 
an  institutionalized  system,  especially  when 
those  in  positions  of  power  in  the  system 
perceive  that  matters  of  money  and  prestige 
are  at  stake.  Even  so,  we  have  decided  to 
come  forward  to  raise  legitimate  questions 
and  to  work  for  more  equitable  arrange- 
ments on  behalf  of  all  blind  people,  no 
matter  the  personal  price  to  be  paid.  1 
would  like  to  say  that  the  times  are  exciting, 
but  this  is  not  exactly  the  most  appropriate 
or  complete  description  of  my  thoughts. 

As  the  principal  leader  of  the  organized 
blind  movement  in  this  country,  I  think  I 
know  something  of  how  our  nation's  fore- 
most civil  rights  advocates  have  suffered  by 
means  of  pressure  and  attempts  at  intimi- 
dation whenever  they  have  zeroed  in  on  the 
age-old  problems  of  minorities.  1  have 
learned  firsthand,  for  instance,  about  how 
vicious  and  unfounded  personal  attacks 
can  be  used  against  those  who  dare  to  be 
outspoken.  In  my  own  case  I  have  weathered 
many  of  these  attacks,  and  1  fully  expect 
that  there  are  many  more  to  come.  This 
hearing  will,  itself,  call  forth  another  volley 
of  abuse.  Even  a  few  days  ago  (in  fact,  on 
May  5  in  San  Diego,  California,  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  to  be  exact)  1  am  informed  that 
threats  were  leveled  at  me  by  Joseph  I.arkin 
(Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  and  Chairman  of  the  General 
Council  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind)  and 
Austin  Scott  (Executive  Director  o\'  the 
Dallas  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  General  Council).  These  are  people 
of  power  and  intluence  in  the  workshop 
system;  they  direct  wealthy  agencies,  and 
their  counterparts  who  manage  workshops 
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throughout  the  country  will  tend  to  follow 
their  lead. 

Ralph  Sanders,  President  of  Blind  Indus- 
tries and  Services  of  Maryland,  has  reported 
to  me  that,  at  the  meeting  in  question, 
Messers.  Larkin  and  Scott  spoke  directly  to 
him  in  tones  of  hatred,  angrily  denouncing 
me  and  my  activities  as  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  According 
to  their  statements,  Messers.  Larkin  and 
Scott  (presumably  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  heads  of  several  other 
agencies)  intend  (and  I  emphasize,  as  Mr. 
Larkin  did,  the  word  "intend")  to  see  to  it 
that  I  am  ruined  both  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally within  the  next  two  years.  There 
was,  as  I  gather  it,  no  equivocation  whatso- 
ever about  the  objective  or  the  time  table. 
The  plan  is  ready  to  go  and  most  likely 
already  underway.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Lar- 
kin disclosed  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
discredit  me  and  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  with  officials  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  order  to  prevent  our  organization 
from  conducting  lawful  and  legitimate 
fundraising  activities  within  the  borders  of 
that  State.  Other  attacks  will  be  leveled  in 
the  form  of  adverse  publicity  concerning 
me  and  our  movement.  I  assume  that 
charges  will  be  made  that  I  stole  money  or 
was  in  some  other  fashion  a  crook  during 
the  time  that  I  directed  the  State  programs 
in  Iowa.  This  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  we  have  heard  such  charges,  but  they 
are  as  false  and  malicious  today  as  the  first 
time  they  were  leveled.  The  recent  Federal 
audit  of  the  Iowa  programs  proves  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  saying  conclusively. 
Beyond  this,  I  have  no  way  of  predicting 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  smear  campaign 
which  Messers.  Larkin  and  Scott,  along 
with  their  colleagues  in  the  workshops, 
have  vowed  they  will  commence.  Mr.  San- 
ders will  be  testifying  later  in  this  hearing, 
and  he  can  verify  what  was  said  to  him. 


This  is  but  one  incident,  although  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  minor.  If  it  reveals  nothing 
else,  it  shows  the  character  and  hidden 
purpose  of  the  principal  leaders  who  want 
to  keep  things  as  they  have  always  been  in 
the  workshops  where  they  are  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  dominating  the  blind,  re- 
gardless of  our  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  free  speech  and  our  freedom  to 
assemble  and  peaceably  bring  grievances 
before  the  agencies  of  government  and  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  doubt  for  one  minute 
that  plans  are  afoot  to  ruin  me  personally 
and  to  destroy  our  movement  as  a  viable 
force  on  behalf  of  equal  rights  of  the  blind. 
My  associates  in  the  Federation  and  I  have 
been  told  independently  by  two  lawyers 
here  in  Washington  that  each  was  ap- 
proached by  sources  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workshops  and  asked  to  carry 
out  a  campaign  of  lobbying  and  quite  pos- 
sibly litigation  against  me  personally. 
According  to  these  gentlemen  the  effort 
was  apparently  being  spearheaded  by  a 
so-called  accrediting  group  based  in  New 
York  City.  This  organization,  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serving 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC), 
approves  shops  which  pay  the  lowest 
wages,  have  the  most  distressed  working 
conditions,  and  refuse  to  allow  collective 
bargaining.  Under  the  circumstances  both 
gentlemen  said  that  they  declined  the  offers 
which  were  made  to  them  individually  and 
separately,  and  both  reported  the  incidents 
to  us. 

Of  course,  it  isn't  pleasant  for  me  per- 
sonally to  be  the  subject  of  so  much  atten- 
tion, although  I  believe  I  am  fully  capable 
of  defending  myself  and  our  movement, 
but  the  greater  significance  rests  with  the 
implications  for  all  blind  people  and  partic- 
ularly those  who  must  work  everyday  in  the 
workshops.  If  threats,  pressures,  intimida- 
tion, or  maybe  even  attempts  at  outright 
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persona!  and  financial  ruin  can  be  used  to 
try  to  "bring  me  into  line,"  and  "to  cause 
me  to  behave,"  consider  what  it  must  be 
like  for  the  blind  people  who  are  in  the 
most  vulnerable  spots,  for  they  depend  on 
their  meager  earnings  in  the  workshops  just 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  to  try  to 
share  in  supporting  their  own  families.  I 
speak  from  my  own  experience;  there  is 
nothing  more  cruel  than  to  be  stripped  of 
personal  independence  and  even  the  will  to 
speak.  I  know  people  who  wanted  desper- 
ately to  come  just  to  observe  this  hearing 
today,  but  they  did  not  come,  and  they  are 
not  here  because  they  were  afraid  that 
someone  would  see  them  and  report  back 
as  to  their  whereabouts.  Other  workers  told 
me  they  want  to  testify  before  a  committee 
and  to  tell  of  their  own  experiences,  but  not 
in  public,  only  in  secret;  they  were  afraid 
of  the  consequences  otherwise.  I  tell  you 
there  is  fear  in  the  workshops,  real  fear,  for 
management  holds  all  of  the  cards — there  is 
no  union,  no  guaranteed  wage,  no  protec- 
tion whatsoever  except  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  shopkeeper,  if  that  exists  at  all. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  our  history 
that  industrial  workers  have  been  subjected 
to  intimidation  through  overt  campaigns 
designed  to  put  them  in  their  places;  in  fact, 
much  of  our  labor  legislation  has  been 
written  to  prevent  such  abuses.  The  problem 
is  that,  despite  our  full  entitlement  to  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  this  country,  blind 
workers  still  remain  a  separate  class  in  the 
labor  force,  a  group  presumed  to  be  less 
productive  and,  therefore,  (or  so  the  reason- 
ing goes)  less  entitled  to  the  reasonable  pro- 
tections which  all  other  workers  are  granted 
under  law.  It  is  thought  that  management 
of  industries  which  employ  blind  labor  is 
surely  possessed  of  benevolent  spirit — after 
all,  who  would  actually  steal  from  the 
blind — but  alas  the  workshop  keepers  have 
begun  to  show  their  true  character  and 


hidden  motives.  We're  not  really  dealing  in 
charity;  let's  face  it.  The  rules  of  the  game 
must  now  be  changed,  and  there  must  be  a 
new  realization  that  blind  people,  regard- 
less of  employment  by  a  sheltered  work- 
shop, are  entitled  to  certain  basic  human 
rights,  including  a  decent  wage  for  a  day's 
work.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  I  am  here — 
to  discuss  this  realization  and  to  consider 
what  must  be  done  to  guarantee  and  to  pro- 
tect these  blind  workers  and  their  rights. 

I  note  that  these  proceedings  are  charac- 
terized as  over-sight  hearings,  although 
there  is  also  before  the  subcommittee  a 
specific  legislative  proposal  (HR  3764)  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Phillip  Burton 
of  California.  Mr.  Burton's  bill  amends 
Section  14(c)  of  the  FLSA  by  removing  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  authority  to  permit 
exemption  from  the  minimum  wage  in  the 
case  of  bUnd  or  visually-impaired  workers. 
We  support  HR  3764,  and  I  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  report  it  favorably.  The  mini- 
mum wage  is  the  most  workable  solution  to 
end  exploitation  of  blind  workers;  it  may 
not  be  the  perfect  answer,  but  it  is  far  better 
than  the  arrangements  which  now  exist 
under  present  law. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  to 
show  that  fallacies,  half  truths,  and  down- 
right falsehoods  have  been  used  to  justify 
the  minimum  wage  exemption.  In  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  I  will  explore  these  in  some 
detail. 

1.  It  is  said  that  blind  workers  on  submini- 
mum  wages  are  being  rehabilitated,  and 
those  who  say  this  leave  the  intentional 
implication  that  the  result  will  be  place- 
ment in  competitive  employment.  Here 
arc  the  facts.  Rehabilitation  and  compe- 
titive job  placement  can  only  be  described 
as  secondary,  not  primary,  functions  of 
sheltered  workshops,  and  in  most  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  bona  fide  reha- 
bilitation effort  at  all. 
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Figures  released  by  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  show  the  real  emphasis  of 
workshops.  For  example,  during  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1979,  only 
403  legally  blind  workers  (7.5%  of  the 
NIB  system  work  force,  which  for  the 
same  period  numbered  5,350)  were 
moved  into  jobs  outside  the  workshops. 
We  know  that  many  got  these  jobs  on 
their  own  initiative;  the  workshop  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  here's  the 
interesting  comparison— at  the  same 
time  that  only  403  blind  people  were 
placed  in  competitive  employment,  the 
workers  in  the  NIB  associated  shops 
produced  goods  and  services  totaling 
$127,267,416  in  gross  sales— $46,237,928 
was  commercial  sales,  $7,799,310  in 
sales  to  military  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries, but  the  federal  government 
bought  the  most,  with  total  sales  of 
$63,606,925.  The  data  tells  the  story- 
there  is  very  little  rehabilitation  and  a 
whole  lot  of  business  and  industrial 
activity.  Among  the  blind,  we  call  this 
"work"  not  rehabilitation. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (NLRB)  have  held  that 
workshops  for  the  blind  are  substantially 
engaged  in  business  activity,  not  reha- 
bilitation. These  findings  apply  specifi- 
cally to  the  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  Houston,  but  the  implications 
are  far  more  general.  Historically,  many 
of  the  institutions  which  operate  sheltered 
workshops  have  covered  their  business 
activities  with  a  veil  of  "social  services" 
which  they  allege  they  provide  to  blind 
workers  and  to  others.  Under  this  scheme 
the  workshop  is  described  as  one  of  the 
"services,"  and  the  people  who  work 
there  are  called  "clients."  But  the 
NLRB  has  now  begun  to  chip  away  at 
this  facade,  and  behind  it  all,  the  Board 


has  found  a  roaring  amount  of  business. 
In  the  Houston  case  the  Board  took 
special  notice  of  the  scope  of  industrial 
activity,  reviewing  in  detail  the  produc- 
tive enterprise  which  is  actually  under- 
way. For  instance,  during  1977  the  In- 
dustrial Division  of  the  Lighthouse 
manufactured  40,539,744  felt-tipped 
pens,  250,000  mops,  and  300,000  brushes. 
In  addition  it  produced  145,000  gallons 
of  disinfectant  and  30,000  gallons  of 
detergents.  Subcontract  work  included 
assembling  fishing  rod  holders,  per- 
forming grease  check  assembly  work, 
and  filling  notebook  binders  with  inserts. 
Commenting  on  this  activity,  the  Board 
concluded:  "The  production  figures 
noted  above,  including  the  manufacture 
of  40  million  pens  and  various  other 
items,  indicates  to  us  that,  contrary  to 
its  assertions,  the  Employer's  substan- 
tial production  and  distribution  of  items 
by  its  Industrial  Division  attest  to  the 
commercial  nature  of  the  Employer's 
operations.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Employer  endeavors  to  increase  its 
manufacturing  output,  broaden  its 
markets,  and  essentially  operates  as 
would  a  private  employer.  For  these 
reasons  we  find  no  basis  for  exercising 
our  discretion  to  decline  jurisdiction, 
but  rather  conclude  that  it  will  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  the  Act  to  assert 
jurisdiction  over  the  Employer."  Similar 
findings  were  made  two  years  ago  with 
respect  to  the  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  now  both  shops  (having 
refused  to  bargain  with  their  workers  in 
good  faith)  find  themselves  the  subjects 
of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  brought 
by  the  Board  and  pending  in  Federal 
courts. 
2.  It  is  said  that  the  productivity  base  sys- 
tem used  under  Section  14(c)  is  fair  to 
workers  and  that  it  is  more  fair  than  the 
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minimum  wage  would  be.  Here  are  the 
facts.  Measures  of  speed  and  perfor- 
mance ratings  do  not  result  in  a  complete 
or  even  accurate  picture  of  worker  pro- 
ductivity. Exactly  how  productive  a 
worker  or  a  work  force  will  be  depends 
more  specifically  on  several  factors  which 
are  exclusively  within  the  hands  of  man- 
agement. A  few  of  the  more  common 
conditions  which  have  been  found  to 
limit  productivity  in  sheltered  workshops 
are:  (1)  poor  job  lay-out  resulting  in  a 
lot  of  wasted  movement  and  excessive 
material  handling;  (2)  the  lack  of  appro- 
priate jigs  and  fixtures— for  example, 
counting  the  pieces  instead  of  using  a  jig 
or  weighing  the  pieces  with  a  scale;  (3) 
deliberate  work-stretching  by  the  work- 
shop during  periods  when  contracts  are 
slow;  (4)  job  designs  that  do  not  allow 
production  employees  to  work  to  their 
capacity — for  example,  assembly  lines 
slowed  down  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator;  and  (5)  boring,  repetitive 
work  such  as  counting  plastic  forks  and 
spoons.  This  list  is  not  necessarily  com- 
plete, but  it  substantiates  the  point  that 
productivity  is  largely  dependent  on 
what  management  does,  or  conversely, 
on  what  management  fails  to  do;  hence 
it  is  not  fair  to  place  the  burden  solely 
on  production  employees  who  are  power- 
less to  control  the  vagaries  of  manage- 
ment. 

Equally  unfair  is  the  establishment  of 
"normal"  productivity  rates  using  the 
prevailing  standards  for  similar  work  in 
similar  industry  as  a  base.  This  is  not 
equitable  since  studies  show  that  shel- 
tered workshop  work  has  little  resem- 
blance or  parallel  to  the  tasks  which  can 
be  found  commonly  in  open  industry, 
and  even  where  there  arc  similarities  you 
will  find  marked  differences  in  produc- 
tion methods — for  example,  sheltered 


workshops  tend  to  be  labor  intensive 
where  more  mechanized  production  is 
used  in  the  competitive  labor  force. 
Then,  too,  workers  in  sheltered  employ- 
ment are  more  commonly  the  victims  of 
small  contracts  and  intermittent  work, 
which  means  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  since  there  is  barely  lime 
to  work  out  the  bugs  in  the  production 
line  before  the  project  is  over.  These 
industries  are  generally  not  specialized, 
yet  their  productivity  standards  are  based 
on  the  prevailing  rates  in  plants  which 
are. 
3.  It  is  said  that  the  workshops  cannot  af- 
ford to  guarantee  blind  workers  the  mini- 
mum wage,  so  many  would  close, 
abandoning  the  blind  to  walk  the  streets. 
Here  are  the  facts.  If  we  accept  the  fig- 
ures of  NIB,  the  average  hourly  wage 
was  $3.24  last  year,  $.34  per  hour  above 
the  minimum  wage.  More  than  half  of 
the  blind  workers  earned  the  minimum 
wage  or  more.  This  suggests  that  the  im- 
pact of  a  mandatory  minimum  wage 
would  not  have  dire  consequences  for 
the  workshops,  while  it  would  certainly 
benefit  those  blind  workers  who  would 
receive  increases  in  salary.  In  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Claude  Whitehead,  Coordinator,  Train- 
ing and  Employment  Services  Policy 
Analysis  at  HEW,  estimated  that  the 
national  cost  for  minimum  wage  to  blind 
workers  would  be  about  $9,000,000. 

Surveys  of  balance  sheets  for  several 
agencies  which  operate  workshops  show 
sufficient  capital  is  available.  The  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  (IHB)  which 
operates  three  sheltered  plants  in  the 
New  York  City  area  reported  net  worth 
of  $13,689,655  at  the  end  of  1976.  In 
1978  IHB  produced  revenue  of  $3,754,827 
from  its  sales  activities  yet  blind  workers 
were  only  paid  $360,000,  less  than  lOo/o 
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for  their  labors.  In  1977,  the  Jewish 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  also  operating  work- 
shops in  New  York  City,  had  excess 
income  over  expenses  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  brought  the  organi- 
zation's net  worth  to  $25,640,251  at  the 
beginning  of  1978.  The  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  probably  the  larg- 
est, started  1977  with  a  shabby  $55,264,654 
in  net  worth,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  $2, 1 56,574. 

But  in  case  you  think  that  New  York 
is  getting  fat  while  the  rest  of  us  are  starv- 
ing, here  are  a  few  other  figures  from  a 
random  sample  of  agencies  around  the 
country.  San  Francisco  Lighthouse, 
already  worth  $6,354,747,  ended  1977 
with  an  increase  of  $449,148.  This  agency 
has  recently  gone  to  minimum  wage  for 
all  blind  workers.  Here  in  Washington, 
the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
was  worth  $2,229,998  as  it  started  1977, 
and  this  was  up  from  $1,662,507  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  year.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Clovernook  Home  and 
School  for  the  Blind  (which  also  operates 
a  sheltered  workshop)  boosted  its  net 
worth  by  $244,534  during  1977  reaching 
a  total  of  $7,945,877  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

This  is  hardly  a  picture  of  poverty, 
but  to  hear  the  keepers  of  the  work- 
shops, they  are  lucky  just  to  keep  their 
agencies  afloat.  To  be  sure  there  are 
some  who  do  not  mirror  these  increases, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  the  competitive 
business  market,  but  a  random  sample 
check  of  fund  balance  sheets  from  36 
workshops  (1/3  of  the  NIB  system) 
shows  that  77''7o  of  them  had  excess  in- 
come over  expenses  during  1977. 

These  are  the  actual  figures  contained 
in  official  reports  filed  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  other  authorities. 
No  one  should  be  fooled  by  the  typical 


accounting  techniques  which  are  used  to 
hide  workshop  income.  The  scheme 
works  like  this.  Workshops  are  almost 
always  part  of  larger  agencies — sharing 
heat,  light,  and  some  personnel.  The 
question  is  how  much  is  shared,  and 
how  much  of  the  common  load  the 
workshop  is  forced  to  carry?  Then,  too, 
workshop  proceeds  are  funneled  off  for 
social  services  (not  necessarily  provided 
to  the  workers)  rather  than  being  dis- 
tributed as  wages  to  the  production 
force.  It  is  thus  a  myth  that  workshops 
cannot  afford  minimum  wage.  Adjust- 
ments would  be  necessary  for  some,  no 
question,  but  the  means  to  finance  bet- 
ter wages  do  exist — the  data  tells  the 
story. 
4.  It  is  said  that  there  are  few  sources  of 
revenue  for  workshops,  making  it  im- 
possible to  withstand  increased  labor 
costs.  Here  are  the  facts.  The  workshops 
are  so-called  charities,  not  subject  to 
federal  or  State  corporate  taxes.  This,  it- 
self, is  a  whopping  subsidy.  One  third  of 
the  workshops  in  the  NIB  system  are 
actually  units  of  State  government,  so, 
of  course,  while  not  paying  corporate 
income  taxes,  they  also  have  State  ap- 
propriated dollars  as  an  advantage. 

Workshop  keepers  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  the  many  sources  of  income  avail- 
able to  meet  their  salaries  and  operating 
expenses.  In  addition  to  the  above  there 
are  donations  from  civic  organizations 
and  the  public,  fees  for  services  paid  by 
public  and  private  agencies  who  make 
referrals  to  the  workshops,  expansion 
and  improvement  project  grants,  grants 
for  purchasing  land  and  constructing 
buildings,  staffing  grants.  United  Fund 
appropriations,  block  grants  provided 
by  State  agencies,  and  in  some  States 
there  are  also  wage  subsidies. 

Not  to  be  overlooked,  of  course,  is 
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the  income  produced  by  the  workshops' 
sale  of  goods  and  services,  and  with  re- 
spect lo  this  source,  the  type  of  work 
done  is  an  important  factor.  According 
to  a  sheltered  workshop  study  conducted 
for  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration by  Greenleigh  Associates  and 
reported  in  1975,  workshops  for  the 
blind  have  been  outstanding  as  income 
producing  industries  due  to  an  emphasis 
on  prime  manufacturing  as  opposed  to 
subcontract  type  work.  The  study  con- 
cludes that  "subcontracting  appears  to 
be  the  least  effective  way  to  generate 
income  for  wages  and  to  meet  other  pro- 
duction costs.  It  offers  a  narrow  range 
of  job  tasks  that  require  less  skill  and 
higher  ratios  of  clients  to  supervisors. 
Overhead  costs  are  lower,  so  are  business 
revenues."  The  study  also  notes  that  in 
workshops  for  the  blind,  where  the  prin- 
cipal work  base  is  the  manufacture  of 
goods  for  sale  (prime  manufacturing) 
the  mean  wages  exceed  the  average  for 
all  other  workshops.  The  conclusion  is 
that  income  from  business  activity  will 
be  sufficient  to  support  higher  wages  if 
management  does  its  part  to  be  selective 
and  competent  in  its  contracting.  This 
and  the  active  use  of  the  other  sources  of 
income  will  produce  sufficient  revenues. 

5.  It  is  said  that  blind  workers  do  not  want 
to  earn  minimum  wage  because  they  will 
lose  entitlement  to  public  benefits.  Here 
are  the  facts.  Blind  workers  whose  wages 
are  limited  will  usually  be  entitled  to 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  or 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
(SSDI)  checks  each  month.  Although  it 
is  presently  illegal  for  workshops  to  limit 
wages  deliberately  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
income  to  workers  from  any  other 
sources,  most  shops  do  so  as  a  regular 
course  of  conduct,  disregarding  the  fact 


that  this  practice  denies  many  blind 
workers  the  income  and  benefits  to  which 
they  are  actually  entitled. 

The  conditions  which  govern  the  eligi- 
bility of  blind  persons  for  SSI  and  SSDI 
benefits  are  in  many  ways  unique,  and 
especially  so  with  respect  to  work  incen- 
tives. Under  SSI,  for  example,  blind 
recipients  are  entitled  to  deduct  from 
their  gross  wages  any  expenses  which  are 
involved  in  producing  their  earnings. 
These  may  include  federal.  State  and 
local  income  taxes,  PICA  taxes,  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  meals  away 
from  home  during  working  hours,  union 
dues,  retirement  fund  contributions, 
cost  of  special  supplies  and  aids  neces- 
sary for  a  blind  person  to  perform  the 
work,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  in 
special  techniques  such  as  the  use  of  a 
long  cane  and  for  learning  to  read  Braille. 
Under  SSI,  it  is  also  true  that  the  blind 
are  not  subjected  to  the  "substantial 
gainful  activity  test,"  which  severely 
limits  the  earnings  of  other  disabled 
recipients,  denying  them  benefits  when 
their  earnings  exceed  $280  per  month. 
As  a  result  of  these  provisions,  many 
blind  people  are  able  to  earn  $6(X)  or 
even  $700  per  month  and  keep  all  or  a 
major  portion  of  their  SSI.  Yet,  an  em- 
ployee working  full-time  at  the  minimum 
wage  during  1980  will  earn  $537  per 
month,  substantially  less  than  a  blind 
person  is  permitted  to  keep  while  still 
receiving  SSI.  The  SSDI  requirements 
are  somewhat  different,  but  blind  people 
are  still  permitted  to  earn  substantially 
more  than  persons  with  other  disabilities 
while  still  retaining  cash  benefits. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  however,  all  of 
this  misses  an  essential  point.  The  blind 
person  must  have  the  final  choice  of 
whether  to  work  or  lo  live  on  welfare; 
the  purpose  for  subminimum  wages  has 
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never  been  to  allow  the  blind  to  keep 
their  assistance  checks.  Workshops  and 
industry  must  come  to  realize  that  assis- 
tance to  the  blind  offered  by  the  federal 
government  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  failing  to  pay  a  living  wage.  Public 
assistance  and  social  security  are  in- 
tended to  help  the  blind;  these  benefits 
were  not  intended  as  a  subsidy  for  in- 
dustry. So,  pay  the  blind  the  minimum 
wage,  and  let  the  blind  make  the  choice 
either  to  work  or  to  live  on  welfare.  This 
is  a  choice  which  is  open  to  all,  and  it 
should  be  open  to  the  blind  as  well. 
6.  It  is  said  that  the  present  arrangement 
under  Section  14(c)  which  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  different 
categories  of  exemption  certificates  is 
preferable  to  an  inflexible  minimum 
wage.  Here  are  the  facts.  Flexible  and 
even  whimsical  standards  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  with  current  law. 

The  system  of  certification  which 
exists  is  open  to  abuse,  and  it  has  been 
abused  in  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
instances.  The  law  and  regulations  are 
confusing  and  cumbersome.  How  can  a 
blind  worker  have  any  confidence  that 
he  or  she  is  receiving  what  the  law  allows? 
First  there  are  over-all  shop  certificates, 
then  there  are  individual  certificates, 
and  added  to  it  there  are  work  activity 
centers.  There  are  special  minimums  for 
workshops  and  there  are  special  mini- 
mums  for  individuals;  only  a  lawyer  or 
an  accountant  (or  perhaps  a  federal 
bureaucrat)  can  determine  how  all  of 
these  relate  and  should  be  applied  in  any 
particular  case,  but  the  uninformed 
workers  simply  do  not  have  enough  data 
to  do  this.  They  are  victims  of  produc- 
tivity ratings,  time  studies,  and  produc- 
tion standards  while  using  outmoded 
methods  and  broken  down  equipment 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  Only 


the  benevolent  keeper  of  a  lighthouse 
would  favor  such  an  unfair  arrangement. 

Mary  Jane  Risch,  Compliance  Spe- 
cialist for  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  con- 
firms that  confusion  breeds  violation. 
She  says  in  a  memorandum  to  Claude 
Whitehead  at  HEW: 

Last  week  I  made  a  routine  technical 
assistance  visit  to  a  WAC  (Work  Ac- 
tivities Center).  The  clients  in  that 
WAC  work  only  two  days  per  week. 
There  were  only  two  jobs  in  the  shop. 
On  one  job  the  clients  were  not  being 
paid  anything  at  all  (a  serious  viola- 
tion) and  on  the  other  job  they  were 
paid  on  a  "piece  rate"  basis  where  the 
workshop  had  never  performed  time 
studies  to  estabhsh  what  the  piece  rate 
should  be  (also  a  serious  violation). 
They  had  also  lost  copies  of  the  time 
studies  performed  on  their  previous 
silk-screening  job  (another  violation). 
They  did  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  hours  worked  by  the  clients. 

Whitehead,  himself,  verifies  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  complexities  of  present 
law,  saying,  in  a  1978  letter  to  this  sub- 
committee: 

In  our  1976  study,  we  found  that 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  clients  clas- 
sified as  regular  employees  were  being 
paid  illegally  at  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  specified  in  the  FLSA.  This  may 
have  been  caused  by  lack  of  under- 
standing of  FLSA  by  the  workshop 
administrators  and/or  may  have  re- 
sulted from  lack  of  compliance  en- 
forcement by  DOL  (currently  DOL 
investigates  only  3  percent  of  the 
workshops  annually).  Equally  impor- 
tant, DOL  compliance  investigators 
are  not  properly  trained  to  investigate 
this  unique  population  of  employees. 
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7.  It  is  said  that  blind  people  should  not  be 
treated  differently  from  other  handi- 
capped people,  so  that  Section  14(c) 
exemption  should  remain  in  effect  for 
all.  Here  are  the  facts.  The  Greenleigh 
study  of  sheltered  workshops  (mentioned 
earlier)  and  other  reports  released  in 
1977  and  1979  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  show  that  wages  for  blind  shop- 
workers  are  significantly  higher  than  for 
other  disabilities.  Several  workshops  for 
the  blind  are  not  even  certificated  for 
subminimum  wages,  and  even  when 
they  are,  the  majority  of  workers  earn  at 
or  above  the  minimum  wage.  NIB's  data 
tells  us  every  year  that  the  average  wage 
for  blind  shopworkers  exceeds  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

This  data  suggests  that  there  is  merit 
in  applying  the  minimum  wage  standard 
where  blind  workers  are  concerned.  We 
have  often  said  that  there  is  nothing 
about  blindness  which  imposes  such  a 
degree  of  physical  incapacity  that  a  per- 
son cannot  meet  and  maintain  accept- 
able productivity  standards  in  industry. 
The  problem,  where  there  is  one,  is  more 
often  related  to  inefficiencies  of  man- 
agement and  lack  of  training  for  the 
production  workers.  Indeed,  Congress 
may  well  face  some  different  choices 
with  respect  to  establishing  appropriate 
wage  protection  for  workers  with  handi- 
caps other  than  blindness,  but  this  fact 
should  not  be  used  as  a  reason  for  hold- 
ing back  on  enactment  of  protective 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ductive blind.  In  reality  the  blind  have 
already  singled  themselves  out  for  special 
consideration,  and  now  it  is  time  for  our 
laws  to  catch  up. 

8.  In  contrast  to  all  that  has  been  said,  no 
one  has  said  that  the  blind  should  not  be 
paid  at  least  the  minimum  wage  if  they 
work    in    competitive    industry,    even 


though  here,  too,  there  is  authority  for 
subminimum  wages.  Here  are  the  facts. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  900 
blind  persons  are  working  on  submin- 
imum wage  certificates  in  industry  out- 
side the  sheltered  workshops,  but  exactly 
how  many  there  are,  not  even  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  can  tell  you  for  sure. 
Probably  there  is  so  little  response  from 
competitive  industry,  because  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  long  since  become  ac- 
cepted policy  in  that  sector  of  our  nation's 
work  force.  Certainly  with  so  few  num- 
bers likely  to  be  involved  in  a  required 
minimum  wage,  the  impact  on  competi- 
tive industry  would  not  impose  a  signifi- 
cant burden,  and  any  increases  in  labor 
costs  could  be  absorbed.  Apparently  the 
representatives  of  industry  agree,  or  you 
can  bet  that  they  would  be  here  to  tell 
you  why  it  couldn't  be  done. 
Mi.   Chairman,  as  a  concluding  state- 
ment, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  analy- 
sis reveals  several  major  and  fatal  Haws  in 
the  assumptions  and  practices  surrounding 
certification  of  blind  workers  for  submini- 
mum wages  under  Section  14(c).  Contrary 
to  the  assertions  of  the  keepers  of  the  work- 
shops,   subminimum    wages    are    not    an 
advantage;  let's  face  it.  After  all,  there  is 
hardly  a  stampede  among  blind  people  to 
achieve  what  we  are  led  to  believe  is  a  cov- 
eted state  of  financial  security.  Carried  to 
its  logical  extreme,  the  notion  that  we  are 
better  off  to  keep  our  subminimum  wages 
is  utterly  ridiculous.  We  cannot  buy  the 
principle  which  asserts  that  the  more  you 
make  the  worse  off  you  are,  while  the  less 
you  earn  the  better  you  feel,  yet  this  is  the 
sophistry  which  we  are  being  asked  to  swal- 
low. Who  could  have  ever  thought  that  the 
Rockefellers   would   be   so   poor   in   their 
wealth  while  the  blind  so  rich  in  their  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  fooled  or 
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lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sympathetic  pleas  of 
the  keepers  of  these  workshops.  Protecting 
the  income  of  the  blind  through  guarantee- 
ing at  least  the  minimum  wage  is  a  policy 
which  merits  this  subcommittee's  affirma- 
tive vote,  for  if  passed  it  would  bring  equity 
to  the  wages  of  all  blind  workers  in  the 
country.  The  blind  are  anxious  for  this, 
and  we  have  waited  a  long  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act  on  our  behalf.  Any  time 
this  subject  is  considered  there  will  of  course 
be  outcries  from  management  and  you  can 
expect  the  charge  that  Congress  is  imposing 
yet  another  handicap  on  the  handicapped. 
But  the  fact  is  that  minimum  wage  for  the 


blind  is  really  not  impossible  to  afford;  the 
key  factors  are  in  the  hands  of  management, 
not  the  workers.  Today  there  are  several 
workshops  for  the  blind  which  demonstrate 
that  efficient  management,  a  suitable  pro- 
duction line,  and  a  steady  flow  of  contracts 
will  easily  yield  an  income  to  pay  everyone 
at  least  the  minimum  wage  and  even  more. 
The  demonstrations  of  success  exist,  all  we 
are  asking  is  that  at  least  they  be  recognized 
in  order  to  provide  the  blind  workers  their 
fair  share  of  income  in  the  work  force.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  can  be  done,  it  should  be  our 
objective,  and  be  assured  we  will  work  with 
you  toward  that  end. 


PEG  FRAZEE  GOES  TO  WORK:  A  RESULT  OF  JOB  IN  ACTION 

(Editor's  note:  On  April  26,  1980,  Peg  Frazee  was  married  to  John  Halverson  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Peg  has  been  an  active  member  of  our  Illinois  affiliate  for  several  years.  The  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  MaylJune,  1980  issue  o/In  the  Mainstream,  a  publication  of 
Mainstream,  Inc.  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  article  is  reprinted  by  permission.) 


With  resume  in  hand.  Peg  Frazee  arrived 
in  Washington,  D.C.  last  October  and  be- 
gan her  job  hunt. 

In  a  city  where  efficient  typists  are  at  a 
premium,  Frazee  expected  few  problems  in 
obtaining  a  word  processing  job.  After  all, 
she  had  four  years  experience  with  Sears, 
Roebuck  in  Chicago  under  her  belt.  Once 
in  the  nation's  capital,  Frazee  began  the 
traditional  job  hunt — scouring  newspaper 
employment  sections,  completing  govern- 
ment employment  tests  and  knocking  on 
doors.  She  covered  a  lot  of  ground  between 
October  1979  and  March  1980. 

Interviewers  generally  agreed  she  had 
strong  clerical  skills  and  an  impressive  work 
record,  yet  they  seemed  skeptical  that  a 
blind  woman  could  really  do  the  job.  "We'd 
love  to  hire  you  but  .  .  .  ,"  they  said,  or 
"We'll  keep  your  resume  on  file,"  or  "We 


still  have  a  lot  of  applicants  to  interview." 
The  same  question  always  came  up:  "How 
can  you  type  and  proofread  your  work?" 

With  each  interview,  Frazee  responded 
more  wearily,  "Good  typists  shouldn't 
need  to  look  at  their  typing  and  besides  you 
generally  feel  a  mistake.  In  any  case,  my 
supervisor  need  only  tell  me  the  line  and 
space  and  I  can  correct  any  mistakes  from 
there.  You  don't  need  to  see  to  type." 

In  March,  Frazee  landed  a  job  as  secre- 
tary-typist for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC).  Here  she  is  a  word  processor 
responsible  for  typing  assignments,  main- 
taining correspondence  files  and  answering 
phones.  While  working  at  Sears,  she  was 
able  to  develop  her  own  techniques  for 
tasks  such  as  proofreading  and  filing.  At 
FTC,  she  has  the  same  freedom. 

FTC  will  soon  train  Frazee  on  a  new 
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IBM  audio  typing  unit  that  allows  vision- 
impaired  typists  to  proofread  without  assis- 
tance. Frazee  currently  uses  another  adap- 
tive device — a  light  probe  that  allows  her  to 
monitor  the  lighted  switchplate  on  her  tele- 
phone. 

While  waiting  for  the  audio  typing  unit, 
Frazee  uses  her  own  alternative  techniques. 
She  labels  files  and  the  message  board  in 
braille.  She  is  able  to  sense  many  typing 
errors  and  correct  them  by  playing  back  the 
processing  machine's  electronic  memory 
cards.  Frazee  says  that,  while  the  new  de- 
vice will  make  her  job  easier,  she  is  perfectly 
comfortable  with  the  methods  she  currently 
uses. 

Frazee  was  hired  under  the  FTC's  selec- 
tive placement  program.  The  FTC,  like 
other  federal  agencies,  provides  an  alterna- 
tive to  competitive  placement  for  handi- 
capped individuals  and  actively  seeks  job 
applications  from  the  disabled  community. 
One  placement  source  they  use  is  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind's  Job  Oppor- 
tunities Program  (JOB).  It  was  through 
JOB  that  Frazee  and  the  FTC  found  each 
other. 

Frazee  was  immediately  impressed  by  the 
agency's  matter-of-fact  assumption  that 
she  could  do  the  job.  She  says  that  FTC  has 
"one  of  the  best  federal  selective  placement 
programs." 

Frazee  does  not  make  a  big  deal  about 
her  blindness.  "That's  what  I  am,  blind," 
she  says.  "That's  one  of  my  characteristics 
just  like  my  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

Around  the  time  of  World  War  II  and  in 
the  years  immediately  following,  it  was  a 
common  medical  procedure  to  feed  extra 


oxygen  to  premature  infants.  Later  it  was 
discovered  that  this  practice  could  cause 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia,  a  disorder  which 
damages  the  optic  nerve  and  can  impair 
vision.  In  Frazee's  case,  it  caused  total  blind- 
ness. 

The  only  girl  of  five  children,  Frazee 
grew  up  as  a  tomboy,  wrestling,  treeclimbing 
and  competing  with  her  brothers.  Her  fam- 
ily made  an  early  decision  that  Frazee  would 
not  be  sheltered.  At  a  special  school  for 
blind  children,  she  acquired  the  mobility 
skills  she  needed  to  be  independent.  Frazee 
says  that,  in  today's  era  of  educational 
mainstreaming,  she  sees  advantages  to  at- 
tending public  school,  but  she  does  not 
regret  her  experience  in  a  special  institution. 
She  does  wish  that  she  had  been  given  the 
chance  to  deal  with  able-bodied  children's 
attitudes  at  an  earlier  age. 

After  graduating  from  school,  Frazee 
says  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  preju- 
dices she  faced.  "I  had  to  adjust  to  the  atti- 
tudes of  society,"  she  says.  "It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  they  would  discriminate 
against  me.  But  I  learned  fast." 

Asked  about  her  interests,  Frazee  imme- 
diately points  to  her  affiliation  with  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  stressing 
the  "of."  Frazee  says  that  NFB  helped  her 
to  understand  that  many  upsetting  experi- 
ences were  clear  cases  of  prejudice.  That 
helped  her  channel  her  anger  into  securing 
her  rights. 

Frazee  says  she  faces  a  second  attitudinal 
barrier— the  assumption  that  she  goes  by 
the  name  Peggy,  a  name  that  reminds  her 
of  pigtails  and  braces.  Her  name,  she  insists, 
is  Peg. 
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THAT'S  HOW  IT  WAS  WITH  ANOTHER  "THRIFT  STORE" 

by  TOM  MILLS 

(Editor's  note:  Torn  Mills  is  the  new  President  of  the  NFB  of  Alabama,  having  succeeded 
the  Honorable  Euclid  Rains  who  also  remains  active  as  a  leader  in  our  Alabama  affiliate 
while  carrying  out  his  duties  in  the  state  legislature.) 


Discarded  shirts  and  dresses,  unwanted 
dolls,  broken  skates,  incomplete  games, 
and  a  variety  of  other  used  merchandise 
clutter  the  shelves  of  Flea-Market  Junction. 
Eye-catching  signs  beckon  shoppers  to 
make  a  purchase  thus  brightening  the  day 
of  some  poor  blind  person  somewhere. 
Energetic  music  and  a  nearby  liquor  store 
create  a  carnival  atmosphere.  People  are 
smiling,  smiling,  smiling  perhaps  from  a 
few  too  many  drinks  next  door  or  maybe 
they  feel  good  because  by  purchasing  some- 
thing, they  have  truly  helped  the  blind,  the 
second-class  citizens  who  cannot  help 
themselves. 

Nothing  is  too  good  nor  too  used  for  the 
blind  or  so  it  seems.  Flea-Market  Junction, 
located  in  a  bustling  Birmingham  shopping 
center,  expects  to  earn  sizable  profits.  For 
a  meager  percentage,  a  charity  desperate 
for  money  sells  the  store  operator  the  right 
to  use  its  name.  Callers  plead  with  people 
over  the  telephone  to  give  discarded  items 
as  a  gift  to  help  the  blind. 

And  believe  it  or  not,  this  is  another  of 
those  so-called  "thrift  store"  operations 
which  have  become  a  cornerstone  of  the 
questionable  fundraising  practices  of  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind.  Monitor 
readers  will  remember  the  "Kansas  Caper" 
which  has  evolved  into  a  major  legal  en- 
tanglement for  the  Council  and  its  newest 
fundraising  corporation,  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  Enterprises  and  Services 
(ACBES).  A  few  months  back  the  Council's 
"thrift  store"   program  surfaced  in   Bir- 


mingham, Alabama,  following  along  the 
lines  of  the  Kansas  model,  using  a  store- 
front operation  as  the  primary  sales  outlet 
while  maintaining  a  telephone  "boiler 
room"  type  operation  to  secure  donations 
of  used  merchandise  from  the  public.  The 
Birmingham  "thrift  store"  operation  was 
handled  as  far  as  can  be  determined  through 
an  arrangement  between  ACBES  and  the 
owners  of  Flea-Market  Junction.  Thus,  by 
soliciting  merchandise  from  the  public 
through  the  use  of  one  corporation  while 
selling  it  back  to  the  public  by  means  of 
another,  accountability  is  defused  as  audit 
trails  are  blurred  and  the  financial  transac- 
tions become  ever-more  complex  and  secre- 
tive. 

Lurking  in  the  shadow  of  this  network  of 
allegedly  charitable  fundraising  corpora- 
tions is  the  world  of  Durward  K.  McDaniel, 
who  seems  to  be  the  principal  architect  of 
the  scheme.  At  last  count  there  were  about 
a  dozen  of  these  "thrift  store"  operations, 
yet  no  one  will  say  for  sure  how  much  is 
"contributed"  by  the  public,  or  how  much 
of  the  contributed  dollar  ever  touches  the 
lives  of  needy  blind  people. 

Because  of  their  particular  approach,  the 
ACB  "thrift  stores"  convey  a  stereotyped 
image  of  the  helpless  blind,  so  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Alabama  vowed 
to  stop  this  atrocity  which,  of  course,  does 
not  meet  acceptable  standards  of  fundrais- 
ing. The  blind  of  Alabama  were  simply  not 
willing  to  allow  profit  seekers  to  become 
wealthy  while  riding  on  our  backs.  How 
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many  times  has  the  ACB  insisted  that  the 
Federation  abide  by  commonly  accepted 
rules  of  ethics?  But  are  the  ACB  actions 
beyond  question  and  reproach?  We  think 
not. 

Thus,  on  February  23,  1980,  Federation- 
ists  made  their  way  to  Flea-Market  Junction 
determined  to  prevent  this  exploitation  of 
the  blind  through  the  grand  opening  of 
another  ACB  "thrift  store."  Oh,  what  a 
bustle  and  what  stirring — the  picture  of 
charity  and  pity,  the  scene  was  quite  com- 
plete—but things  changed  as  we  arrived 
and  promptly  stated  our  business.  We  were 
greeted  by  a  somewhat  irate  and  very  con- 
fused cashier  who  blurted  warnings  of  dire 
consequences  should  Federationists  cause 
any  problems  for  the  store.  The  manager, 
a  Mr.  Ronald  Giles,  was  literally  beside 
himself  with  confusion  mixed  with  rage. 
After  all,  he  wanted  no  part  of  any  prob- 
lems, he  was  just  trying  to  open  his  flea 
market  store,  and  there  we  were  threatening 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  whole  operation 
by  protesting  publicly  at  this  much  touted 
and  well  advertised  grand  opening.  Just 
imagine  Mr.  Giles'  consternation,  there  we 
were,  Federationists  on  the  barricades,  and 


we  were  not  about  to  go  quietly  or  to  be 
ignored. 

Hoping  somehow  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance, Giles  agreed  to  meet  and  negotiate 
with  us  in  the  parking  lot.  Milling  about 
were  a  few  blind  people,  claiming  to  be 
members  of  the  ACB,  but  they  were  unable 
to  provide  any  defense  whatsoever  for  this 
questionable  fundraising  approach  as  it  is 
currently  practiced  by  their  organization. 
After  several  hours  of  negotiations,  the 
wife  of  the  storekeeper  began  to  get  the 
jitters,  and  urged  her  husband  to  cancel  the 
ACB  contract;  seeing  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall,  Giles  agreed.  Thus,  on  the  very 
day  it  began,  the  brief  and  stormy  existence 
of  Alabama's  first,  only,  and  last  ACB 
"thrift  store"  was  abruptly  terminated  to 
the  benefit  and  resounding  joy  of  the  blind 
people  in  our  state.  During  the  following 
week  blind  Alabamians  heard  rumors  in- 
cluding talk  of  lawsuits,  and  other  dire 
threats  from  the  ACB,  but  we  have  no  fear, 
for  from  that  organization,  we  knew  this 
was  only  talk.  Moreover,  once  again  we 
have  no  "thrift  store"  in  Alabama,  and  we 
are  proud  that  we  are  free  from  this  indig- 
nity. 


HOW  DO  YOU  VIEW  IT? 

h\  (,^KALD  PAK  I 


Do  we,  the  blind,  have  good  reason  to  be 
optimistic  about  our  future?  Do  more  and 
more  blind  people  now  insist  upon  doing 
their  own  thinking  and  speaking,  indepen- 
dent of  the  ever-present  influences  of  the 
professionals?  My  guest  of  the  other  even- 
ing definitely  felt  that  this  is  so. 

"I  feel  that  our  growth  over  the  past  few 
years  speaks  for  itself,"  he  said.  "It  is  indi- 
cated in  our  daily  mail  and  in  the  surge  of 
interest  in  our  organization  among  blind 
people  throughout  the  country.  It  is  also 


substantiated  by  the  accelerated  participa- 
tion by  the  blind  in  our  many  supportive 
activities.  We  are  truly  encouraged." 

1  echo  these  sentiments  at  this  time  simply 
because  they  are  very  similar  to  those  I  have 
heard  from  other  sources.  As  one  who 
struggled  for  opportunity  in  education  and 
gainful  employment  back  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  in  a  world  of  prejudice  and  false 
conceptions  about  blindness,  let  me  say  this 
to  every  single  one  of  you  Federationists: 
Your  spirit,  your  determination,  and  your 
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continued  accomplishments  are  like  the 
comforting  rays  of  a  warm  winter  sun.  You 
have  come  a  long,  long  way  by  your  very 
own  efforts.  In  fact,  for  a  people  who  for 
years  have  been  characterized  by  the  pro- 
fessional fundraisers  as  helpless,  almost 
totally  dependent,  and  in  dire  need  of  cus- 
todial care,  you  are  staging  a  very  convinc- 
ing demonstration.  By  your  dedication  to 
the  cause  and  your  unrelenting  persever- 
ance, you  are  making  it  evident,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  as  you  progress,  united  in 
thought  and  action,  so  will  the  well-being 
of  those  for  whom  you  speak  and  act. 

To  a  blind  person  obliged  to  be  content 
with  mere  acceptance  and  token  employ- 
ment for  years,  your  initiative  is  truly  re- 
freshing and  inspiring.  What  a  real  pleasure 
it  is  to  think  of  what  it  will  all  mean  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  to  follow.  You  are  to 
be  commended. 

Do  you  young  Federationists  have  any 
inkling  at  all  of  the  problems  facing  a  blind 
person  back  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  even 
in  these  United  States?  Let  me  take  you 
back  in  retrospect.  It  is  much  less  painful 
that  way.  For  most  of  us,  those  who  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  education  beyond 
high  school  because  of  lack  of  financial 
resources,  the  immediate  problem  was  how 
to  survive  and  how  to  maintain  self-respect. 
If  this  sounds  incredible  to  some  of  you,  let 
me  assure  you  that  those  of  us  who  so  non- 
chalantly passed  through  the  gates  of  the 
various  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  into  a  world  ill-prepared  to 
receive  us  and  totally  unaware  of  our  situa- 
tion, found  the  sudden  transformation  to 
be  very,  very  real.  Our  reception  was  one 
of  complete  frustration.  To  compound  our 
difficulties  even  further,  the  awful  truth  of 
the  matter  was  that  we  had  next  to  nothing 
to  offer.  Is  there  any  wonder,  then,  that 
complete  discouragement  prevailed? 

In  case  you  are  wondering,  yes,  the  fa- 


miliar agencies  were  on  the  scene  then,  just 
as  they  are  today,  but  by  this  time,  most  of 
us  who  had  previously  sought  their  help 
were  well  aware  that  the  atmosphere  of 
their  consulting  rooms  was  not  one  of  en- 
couragement through  opportunity,  but  a 
dull  repetition  of  what  they  felt  were  our 
limitations:  mattress  making,  chair  caning, 
weaving,  basketry,  broom  making,  piano 
tuning,  and  their  latest  inspiration,  door- 
to-door  selling.  Their  representatives  were 
totally  unconscious  of  the  realities  of  the 
day  and  the  ambitions  of  those  they  so 
ardently  sought  to  help. 

It  is  significant  to  note  here  that  the  op- 
portunities for  employment  that  eventually 
materialized  in  the  many  war  plants  during 
the  early  forties  were  wholly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  resourceful  blind  individuals. 
Through  their  own  initiative  and  persever- 
ance, they  made  application  in  person  and 
gained  acceptance.  As  they  continued  to 
perform  their  assigned  duties  and  their 
capabilities  readily  became  apparent  to 
their  employers  and  to  others  who  were 
evaluating  the  situation,  many  additional 
opportunities  for  similar  employment  were 
made  available  to  blind  workers  elsewhere. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  services 
were  no  longer  needed,  however,  and 
workers  were  dismissed. 

It  was  during  those  days  of  little  hope 
that  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
began  to  take  shape.  Concerned  blind  in- 
dividuals got  together  with  blind  residents 
in  several  states  to  discuss  the  advantages 
of  presenting  a  united  front.  Together,  they 
discussed  much  needed  reforms  in  legisla- 
tion and  potential  opportunities  in  educa- 
tion and  employment.  Building  an  organi- 
zation that  would  include  input  from  blind 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  was  a  slow 
and  tedious  process,  but  those  pioneers 
prevailed,  and  as  a  consequence  of  their 
tenacity,  the  NFB  is  now  the  largest  organ- 
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ization  of  blind  consumers  in  the  entire 
country. 

Yes,  there  is  excellent  reason  for  opti- 
mism. Today,  more  blind  people  than  ever 
before  are  sharing  their  thoughts  and  their 
hopes,  and  expressing  themselves  as  one. 
More  blind  people  than  ever  before  are 
involving  themselves  in  NFB  activities  and 
making  personal  sacrifices  to  support  the 
united  effort.  Indeed,  that  personal  involve- 


ment of  blind  individuals  themselves  is  the 
very  core  from  which  their  blind  leaders 
and  workers  derive  their  energy  and  their 
motivation.  Simply  knowing  that  they  are 
not  alone,  that  they  have  the  solid  support 
of  those  for  whom  they  speak  and  act,  will 
make  the  big  difference,  and  it  is  this  dif- 
ference which  will  eventually  result  in  the 
improvements  sought  for  all  concerned. 


VIRGINIA  CONVENTION  REPORT 

bv  Al  AN  SCHl  ANK 


The  22nd  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Virginia 
was  held  in  Alexandria  the  weekend  of 
March  14-16.  Consistent  with  recent  NFBV 
conventions,  this  one  abounded  with  en- 
thusiasm, good  fellowship  and  progress  for 
the  blind  of  Virginia. 

NFBV  convention  delegates  and  members 
began  arriving  on  Friday  afternoon  with 
the  actual  work  of  the  convention  getting 
under  way  on  Friday  evening  with  various 
committee  meetings.  Those  not  involved 
with  committee  work  participated  whole- 
heartedly, as  is  the  Virginia  custom,  in  hos- 
pitality, ably  hosted  by  the  Potomac 
Chapter. 

Saturday's  convention  program  was 
varied  and  lively.  We  were  pleased  to  have 
Dr.  Larry  Scadden,  Director  Division  of 
Rehabilitation  in  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped  report  to  us  on 
his  initial  activities  since  beginning  work  at 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  in 
Washington.  Some  of  the  other  program 
items  were  a  presentaiion  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  who  spoke  on  the 
implementation  of  our  insurance  discrimi- 
nation legislation  and  a  lively  panel  discus- 
sion with  representatives  from  the  three 


radio  reading  services  for  the  blind  currently 
operating  within  Virginia. 

Jim  Gashel  represented  the  NFB  National 
Office  at  the  convention.  He  brought  us 
up-to-date  on  our  national  activities  and 
on  the  status  of  our  national  legislation. 
His  banquet  address  was  both  thought  pro- 
voking and  inspiring. 

Sunday  morning  was  primarily  devoted 
to  the  internal  business  of  the  NFBV. 
Chapter  and  committee  reports  were  pre- 
sented and  acted  upon.  This  year  the  resolu- 
tions that  were  adopted  by  the  convention 
primarily  dealt  with  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped.  Elections  were  held  with  the 
following  officers  elected  for  two  year 
terms:  Charles  Brown,  President;  Robert 
McDonald,  First  Vice  President;  Dawnelle 
Cruze,  Second  Vice  President;  Nancy 
Hoover,  Recording  Secretary;  Jimmy  Nel- 
son, Corresponding  Secretary;  and  Marion 
McDonald,  Treasurer. 

Conventions  of  the  NFBV  are  always  a 
pleasure  to  attend  and  to  participate  in. 
We  left  the  convention  this  year  with  the 
conviction  that  we  are  making  real  progress 
for  the  blind  of  Virginia  and  with  the  dedi- 
cation to  carry  this  work  forward  no  matter 
its  difficulties  and  the  sacrifices  which  we 
may  have  to  make. 
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RECIPE  OF  THE  MONTH 

by  DEBRA  STK\  ARI 


MOUTH  WATERING  MEATLOAF 

(Note:  Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  member  of  the  national  staff  of  JOB.) 
Mealloaf: 


2  lbs  ground  beef 

3/4  cup  oatmeal 

1  chopped  onion 

1  egg 

Sauce: 

3/4  cup  ketchup 

1 '/:  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

1  teaspoon  mustard 


1  green  chopped  pepper 
1  tablespoon  mustard 
dash  of  salt  &  pepper 


dash  of  nutmeg 
dash  of  white  suaar 


Mix  together  all  ingredients  of  meatloaf  and  place  in  a  meatloaf  pan.  In 
separate  bowl  mix  ingredients  of  sauce  and  spread  over  top  of  the  meatloaf. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  for  1  Vi  hours. 
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MONITOR  MINIATURES  G   n   n   D   D   D 

□  Word  has  reached  us  of  another  first  for 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
South  Carolina  and  Don  Capps.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  blind  of  the  state  and  to  our  na- 
tional First  Vice  President:  South  Carolina 
Baptists  and  others  in  the  state  who  are 
blind  soon  will  be  able  to  hear  the  Baptist 
Courier.  The  Missions  Department  plans  to 
make  South  Carolina  Baptists'  official 
newsmagazine — and  the  largest  circulation 
news  publication  in  the  state — available  to 
the  blind  on  90-minute  cassette  tapes  starting 
with  the  first  issue  in  July.  Bernice  Popham, 
associate  in  the  Missions  Department,  said 
the  tapes  will  be  provided  free  but  must  be 
returned  for  use  again.  Popham  said  the 
Department  will  work  through  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  South  Carolina. 


c  Cost-Of-Living  Increase  Announced  for 
Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Beneficiaries 

Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income  beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  receive 
a  14. 3%  cost-of-living  increase  beginning 
July,  1980.  This  increase  is  based  upon  the 
rise  in  prices  from  the  first  quarter  of  1979 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  during 
1980.  In  actual  dollar  terms  this  year's  in- 
crease means  that  the  average  worker  who 
retires  at  age  65  will  now  receive  monthly 
cash  benefits  of  $330  from  Social  Security; 
the  average  benefit  for  a  retired  couple  is 
now  $563.00  per  month.  Disability  Insur- 
ance Beneficiaries  now  receive  average  pay- 
ments of  $370  per  month.  With  respect  to 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program, 
the  maximum  federal  payment  amount  to 
an  eligible  individual  is  now  $238.00,  while 
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an  eligible  couple  can  receive  as  much  as 
$357.00  per  month.  Of  course,  individual 
circumstances  will  affect  the  actual  amount 
of  benefits  payable  in  any  particular  case. 

::  Ben  Snow,  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Merchants  Division, 
sends  word  that  he  has  opened  a  Post  Office 
Box  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Mer- 
chants Division  business.  The  address  to 
write  to  is  Ben  Snow,  treasurer.  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Merchants  Divi- 
sion, PO  Box  156,  Federal  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  06510. 

r  Loretta  France,  wife  of  Sterling  France — 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  New  York,  was  recently  recognized 
for  outstanding  church-community  leader- 
ship. Loretta  was  one  of  ten  women  selected 
by  the  Minnie  L.  Floyd  Memorial  A.M.E. 
Zion  Church  to  receive  the  annual  recogni- 
tion for  outstanding  church-community 
leadership.  Loretta  is  an  active  and  dedi- 
cated Federationist  among  her  many  other 
civic  duties. 

"  Guitar  instruction  offered  on  cassette. 
$4.00  for  the  first  lesson  and  $2.00  for  each 
additional  lesson  thereafter.  Students  can 


discontinue  lessons  at  any  time.  All  that's 
required  is  a  written  notice  prior  to  doing 
so.  This  is  an  experimental  program.  For 
more  information,  please  write  to:  Raymond 
RoKita,  6875  Carter  Road,  Spring  Arbor, 
Michigan  49283. 

"  Connecticut  is  proud  to  announce  the 
forming  of  a  new  Chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Connecticut.  On 
Saturday,  March  22nd,  the  Greater  New 
Haven  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Conn, 
adopted  its  Constitution  and  elected  officers. 
Those  elected  were:  Bruno  Andrioli,  Pres- 
ident; Fred  Stackpole,  Vice  President;  Carol 
Goodwin,  Secretary;  and  Harold  Goodwin, 
Treasurer. 

G  Wedding  Bells:  Our  National  Office  is 
always  happy  to  announce  a  new  first.  At 
5:30  Friday  afternoon,  June  20,  1980,  Maria 
Williams  and  Mike  Miller  were  married  in 
the  conference  room  at  our  national  head- 
quarters at  the  National  Center  for  the 
Blind,  1800  Johnson  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Eileen  Edlund  is  Mike's  mother, 
and  Maria,  who  has  recently  been  teaching 
in  Baltimore,  is  a  long-time  Federationist. 
She  was  a  long-time  leader  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia affiliate  and  then  worked  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  all  wish  Mike  and  Maria  well. 
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